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‘(1 HAVE SET WATCHMEN ON THY WALLS, 0 JERUSALEM! WHO SHALL NEVER HOLD THEIR PEACE DAY NOR NIGHT.” 
“VOL. XVII. MONTPELIER, VT., SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1846. a 
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Report of Comuniitee. 
WROTEST OF THREE HUNDRED AND FIVE UNIVERSAL- 
IST MINISTERS IN THE U. STATES. 
CIRCULAR. 

Boston, Nov. 3, 1845. 

‘Dear Brother,--At a Mass-Meeting of Univer- 
sdlists, held the day after the Session of the Gen- 
eral Convention in Sept. last, the following Reso- 
lution was passed; and, agreeably to its instruc- 
tions, the document hereby forwarded to you has 
been prepared, and is most respectfully and affec- 
tionately presented for your consideration: 

** Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed 
to preparea solemn, earnest, and plain Protest against 


American Slavery, and wheo prepared, to present it penalties, any one to teach the slave to read and 


mere animal, overlooks the higher nature and the | 





| 


to every Universalist clergyman in the United States | 
for his signature, respectially requesting those who | 


_are oot willing to sign it, 1 give a reason for refusing; 


and when it has been fully circulated, and they have 
waited a reasonable time for answers, they shall pub- 
lish the Protest and Sigaatures, with the reasons of- 
fered by these who do net sign it.” 

We trust you will give early attention to this 
matier, and return an answer so that it may be 
recrived early in January next. 

Affecuonately and truly yours, 
Hexry Bacon, 
SEBASTIAN STREETER, 
Sytvanus Coss, 
Lucius R Paice, 
Epwin H. Cnapin. 


PROTEST. 

It is not from an idle curiosity, but from a deep 
interest in the signs and promises of better days, 
that we desire to know how stands the ministry ol 
the Universalist Church in reference to the great 
question of American Slavery. The measure 
hereby adopted is one that promises such a result 
as the request is preferred fo every minister of 
the Universalist denomination in the United States, 
with brotherly affection and true respect We 
wish, moreover, to know from whom we can ex 
pect hearty fellowship and co-operation in our 
prayers, our pleas, and our labors to advance the 
cause of Human Freedom, and to whom we may 
look for sympathy in our abhorrence and destesta 
tion of that system which cestroys, as far as man 
has power to destroy, the grand distinction be 
tween man and brutes, ant which hols in perpet- 
ual bondage two and a half millions of our fellow 
creatures, We believe that by presenting a ani- 
ted front, we can add something to the moral 
power that is creating a deep horror at the mon- 
strous wrongs of Slavery, and that shall gather 
strength and greatness till human nature cannot 
withstand the majesty of the demand to ‘let the 
oppressed go free,”’ but shall glorify God by loy- 
altv to Right and Duty. With this desire, hope, 
and trust, we offer our Protest against American 
Slavery, in the following reasons. 

1. Because it denies the eternal distinction be- 
tweea a man and property, ranking a human being 
with a material thing. The attributes of the soul 
forbid such a classification; for that alone can be 
recognised as property, which is not wronged by 
the act of being owned by another. To man was 
originally given dominion over the lower order of 
animals, that he might have them as property; but 
he has no right nor grant to own his fellow being. 

2. Becanse Slavery doés not award to the lu- 
borer the fruits of his toil, in any higher sense 
than to cattle. All the claim to any property— 
even to the fruits of the tillage of the smallest 
plat of ground—depends on the will of him who 
claims by the same tenure, both: the soil and the 
laborer. Man. was created, to own, and not to be 
ewned; the claim of another. apon the, fruits of 
his toil us upon the: product of the service of a 








absolute rights of a human being. 

3. Because Slavery trammels the intellectual | 
powers, and prevents their expansion. The ex- 
pansibility of the human mind is one of its chiet 
glories, and endless means are appropriated to it 
by its Creator. To labor systematically to dwarf 
the intellect, is to prevent the opening, to a (tf 
vision, of the eye that God made, wherewith man 
shoul’ see hin in the manifestations of himsell 
through his laws. This, Slavery does, It denies 
to the slave even the alphabet of knowledge, the 
simplest element of intellectual progress. The 
very enactment of laws which forbid under heavy 


write, implies all that we claim for his intellectual 
capacity, and manifestly declares that the main- 
tenance of the system depends upon dwafiing the 
intellect. 

4 Because Slavery checks the development of 
the moral nature of the slave. It denies him 
rights, ant’ thereby denies him responsibility. — 
With the denial of his manhood, necessarily goes 
his acc untability; for where the distinction be- 
tween persons and things ts lost, the duties an 
responsibilities of the person are merged and lost 
inthe thing. The slave is, to all intents and pur- 
poses of property, deprived of his moral nature, 
and thereby, of his participation in a common hu- 
manit y. 

5. Because Slavery involves a practical denial 
of the religious nature of the slave. The su- 
preme will, to the slave, is the will of the master; 
and that which dwarfs the intellect, and checks 
the vevelopment of the moral nature, must be op- 
posed to religious growth — It takes from the vic- 
tim the means which Go. has furnished bimjto be- 
get and foster a true and filial reverence towards 
Himsel!, and gives him no religion but credulity 
It shuts up the Bible from the slave as effectually 
as ever P..pery did trom the people in the dark 
days of its most terrific power. 


6. Because Slavery presents an insurmountable 
barrier to the promulgation of the great truth of 
Universal Brotherhood, and thereby most effectu- 
ally prevents the progress of true Christianity. 
Under its broad sha:ow, Universalism cannot 
grow. The seed is, at best, sewn among therns 
that choke its vegetation. Under the legitimate 
influence of such a system, the seul cannot regard 
with favor the religion which hes the same voice 
and tone, the same commands and warnings, the | 
same hopes and promises, for him who is regard-| 
ed as a thing and classed with cattle, as for the | 
most elevated and gifted of the human race. And 
inasmuch as Slavery denies the equality that ex- 
ists, by the attributes of human nature, between 
man and man, it cannot but frown on the religion of 
Christ, which is based on that equality, and whose 
great and fundamental principle of morality is,— 
‘* Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you,” 

7. Because the essential nature of Slavery can- 
not be altered by any kindness, how great soever, 
practised toward the slave. Kindnesses are but 
flowers in the links of the chain whose iron eats 
into the soul, and no sweetness can lull the moral 
sense into forgetfulness of what Slavery is. . The 
highest kindness.is, comparatively nothing, while 
the manhood of the slave is denied or forgotten; 
for the first demand of love is, to respect the 
rights of another. While many slaveholders may, 
according to their perception of things, practise 
the utmost kindness to their slaves, that cannot 
alier one feature of deformity in the.system of 
Slavery. 

8. Because the long continuance of a system of 





augments the demand for its abolition. New vic- 
tums are ushered into existence every day, while 
the natural affections and the sanctities of mar- 
riage and domestic life are disregarded, and made 
subordinate to the interesis of property. 

9. Because, while we would in all charity re- 
member that peculiarities of situation may affect 
the judgment and moral sense, still we must not 
forget, that no peculiarity of situation can excuse 
a perpetual denial of universal principles and ob- 
ligations. Freedom is not the gift of charters 
and communities; it is not a benefit bestowed by 
geographical localities, but it is inherent in man 
as man, by the attributes of his nature. Our re- 
ligion demands of us, with a voice that cannot be 
silenced, that no limit of territory shall be per- 
mitted to exclude man from our sympathy, and no 
conventional laws shall supersedethe eternal re- 
quisitiens of justice and mercy, 

American Slavery is a system of Wrongs, from 
its first principle to its crowning assumption; aad 
in its train of evils are found all the iniquities that 
have eaten out the life of communities and na- 
tions It legalises sina that are abhorrent to the 
simplest moral sense; and in the increasing in- 
telligence and philanthropy of the present age, it 
becomes more and more a stigma on our Nation- 
al Name, a curse to our ‘country’s prosperity, and 
a giant moral evil that must be overthrown, or it 
will overthrow us by the retributive justice of Him 
who has declared the truth,—* Righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 

For these resons we Protest against the system 
of American Slavery as utterly wrong, and con- 
fess our obligation to use all justifiable means ‘to 
promote its abolition. 





MAINE. 


John Jay Putnam, Keene. 
R. M. Byram, Strong. 


Jonathan Phelps, Endfield. 


J. E. Burnham, Orland. 
Gules Baily, Brunswiek. 
Abner R. Bartlett’ Bath. 
Rob’t Blacker, Livermore. 
Wm. C Cilley, Dezter. 
Jimes O. Emery, Hermon. 
E. Fisher, Addison Point. 
M M-Farland Montville. 
C Gardner, Waterville. 
N. Goldsmith, Denmark. 
N. Gunnison, Hatlowell. 
B. F. Hatch, Albion. 

J. A. Henry, Skowhegan. 
C. S. Hussey, Sangerville. 
F. A. Hodudon, Belfast. 
J. Harris, Prospect. 

Otis A. Johnson, Orland. 
J.C. Knowhon, Durham. 
J. A. Milliken, Machias. 
H. R. Nye, Bangor. 

Ed. F Quimby, Friburgh. 
G. W. Quimby, Saco 

B. F. Robbins, Winthrop. 
Jethro Snow, N. Newcastle. 
Seth Stetson, Brunswick. 
Daniel Stickney, Wilton. 
J. L. Stevens, NewSharon. 
D.T. Stevens, New Glo’ ster. 
Joseph D Tuttle, Dexter. 
Dudley Thing, Kingfield. 
T. J. Tenny, Norway. 

E. Weliinzton, Patten. 
Jas. P. Weston, Gardner. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
W. G. Anderson, Dover. 

M. Ballou, Portsmouth. 
Thomp. Barron. Concord. 
Edwin Davis, Marlboro. 
Josiah Gilman Atkinson. 
J.W. Hanson, Wentworth. 
W. Harriman, Warner. 
J. Harriman, Manchester. 
Wm. Hooper, Weare. 





wrong cannot palliate it, but, on the other hand, 


Henry Jewell, q 
E. H. Lake, Ezeter. . 


W.R, Ryder, Nashua. 
D. M. Reed, Orford. 
Alson Seou, L 
B.M. Titotson. Manchester 
Z. Thompson, Newmarket. 
J. F Witherell. Concord. 
L. Willis, Claremont. 
N.R Wright, “ 
W.W. Wilson, Cen. Harbor 
VERMONT. 
Eli Garfield, Bethel. 
Thos. Browning. Richmond 
J. C. Baldwin, S. Strafford. 
Eli Ballou, Montpeher. 
E Bump, N. Bennington. 
G. W. Bailev, Sprmp eld 
< 4 ay roy. 
. Chapin ling ford. 
H. P. Catiine; Fairfield. 
Wm. Frost, Williamstown.- 
John Gregory. Northfield. 
N.C Hodgdon, BE. Rand: 
J.E. Palmer, Wai'sfield. 
W. Skinner, Proetorsville. 
Joseph Sargent, 





L. H. Tabor, St. Johnsbury 


\. Centre. ’ 
‘Lester Warren. Calais. 


E.C. Payne, St. Johnsbury. 
‘Jabez Willey. Craftsbury. 
lJ. W. Bailey, Wilmington. 
MASSACHFSETTS. 
John G. Adams. Malden. 


|A. R. Abbott, Lowell, 


A. Abbott. West Sutton. 

Hosea Ballou, Boston. 

Hosea Ballou, 20. Roxbury. 

E. G. Brooks, Lowell. 

Wm. Bell, "2 

J. Boyden, jr.. Woonsoekel. 

J. Britton, Chatham. 

S. Brimblecon:. Dudley. 
A. Bartley). Annisquam. 





J. 
- S. Barty. W. Scituate. 
















Alford rse, Ozford. 
E. W. Coffin, Boston. 
S. Cobb, - 
A. P. Cleverly, “ 
Ss Ce. Yarmouth. 
J. A, Coolidge, Petersham. 
4. 8. Heart Boston. 
. A. Davis, incy. 
z 8: Dennis, Weymouth, 
. A. Eaton, Newburyport 
W. M. Fernald, Boston. 


S.8.Fletcher, NewBedford'Simeon Hovev. Le Roy. 


L.J.Fletcher, Cambridgep’t 


D. Forbes, W. Bridgewater] B. S. Hobbs, 


A. G. Fay, Concord. 
M. Goodrich, Haverhill. 
Earl Guilford, Ashfield. 
Geo.Hastings, Georgetown 
Elmer Hewitt, Hanson. 
B. E. Harriman, Lancaster. 
M. E. Hawes, W.Scituate. 
S.C. Hewitt, Duxbury. 
A. Hitchborn, E. Boston, 
L..H. Howe, Abington. 

. H. Jacques, Lowell. 

- Knapp, Richmond. 

A. Killam. W. Scituate. 
. 8S. Kendall, Groton. 

. K. Lee, Salem. 

-P, Landers, WCambridge 
. J. Locke, New Salem. 

. P.Livermore, Fall River. 
. Lincoln, Westminster. 
- Mayo, Warwick. 
.G.Mellen ECambridge 
« Ai Miner, Lowell. 

. B. Manley, Stockbridge. 
. Mellen, Foxboro. 
..Moore, Warren. 

. W.Manning,Sandwich. 
. J. Mandell, Marlboro. 
ilman Noyes, Brimfield. 
ohn Nichols, Holliston. 

. Norwood, Salisbury. 
L. BR. Paige, Cambridge: 
J.D. Pierce, N, Attleboro. 
M.M.Presion, WWrentham 
E. Patridge, Provincetown. 
John Allen, Roxbury. 
John Prince, Danverse. 
J.D. Russell, Sterling. 
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S. Streeter, Boston. 
C. Spear, 7% 
Otis A.Skioner, “ 


Benj. V. Stevenson, Barre. 
Benton Smith, Hardwick. 
W. Spaulding, Methuen. 
Merritt Sanford, Lynn. 
J..0. Skinner. Dudley. 
H.P.Stevens, Framingham 
N..H.. Swain, Roekport. 
N. B. Swain, Gloucester. 
John M. Spear, Boston. 
H. G. Smith, Lowell. 
G.G.Strickland, Amesbury. 
QO. H. Tillotson, Lynn. 
H. C. Leonard, Rockport. 
F, F. Thayer, Chelmsford. 
H. Tatem, Brookfield. 
Dan. Thayer, N. Adams. 
™ aemnoeen, Plymouth. 
- M. Usher, Lan 
Henry C.Vose, Watertown. 
G.WVanVleek, Travelling 
T. Whittemore, Cambridge 
Jas. Whittier, N. Yarmouth 
A. K. Whitiemore, West 
Wrentham. . 
C. Bradley, W. Haverhill, 
W. B. Wait, Reading. 
Stillman Barden, Orleans. 
Eben Francis, Chelsea. 
RHODE ISDAND. 
Henry Bacon, Providence. 
J.E. Davenport, “ 
Calvin Damon, Pawtucket. 
Wm. Whiting, Hanson. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Z.. Baker, Canterbury. 
Jocob Baker, Willimantic. 
L. C. Browne, Norwich. 
Henry Glover, Bridgeport. | 
Chas. H. Gardner,Stepney. 
W.Fishbough, New Haven, 
H..Slade, W. tia ny 
B.W. Tingley, Canter 
Tra Washbarn, Strafford. 
Dan’! Tilletson, Huntington| 
»~ NEW VORK. 
G. 8. Abbott, Dezter. 


.|Wo.B, 





H, Van Campeo, Portage. 
J.Douglass, Salisbury Cent. 
S. W. Eaton, Johnstown. 
U. M. Fiske, Watertown. 
E. E. Guild, Prompton. 
Henry A. Goss, Homer. 


iC. Hollister, S. Hartford. 
Walton. 
J. D. Hicks, St. Johnsville. 
James W. Hitehcock, —— 
B. Hunt, Cowlesville. 
J.R.Ingals,Southhold, L.I. 
Thos. Millar, “ 
Alanson Kelsey, Pavillion. 
H. Lyon, Williamsburgh. 
Jones Mendall, Ellisburgh. 
Darwin Mott, Plattsburgh. 
John Moore, T'roy. 
Wo. Packer, Frankfort. 
P, Philleo, Richfield, Spa. 
J. N. Parker, N. York City 
T. L. Harris, ” 
Wm. Perry, Upper Lisle. 
Job Potter, Cooperstown. 
Joseph Baker, Medrid, 
L.. Paine, Sherman. 
C. M, Patterson, Braman’s 
Corners. 
J.M. Peebles, Kellogsville. 
J. §. Palmer, Perry. — 
E.C.Roders, Poughkeepsie. 
L. P. Rand, » 
Orrin Roberts, Lakeville. 
Grosvenor Swain, Richville 
M. B. Smith, Albion. 
Jackson Stebins. Hume. 
Nelson Snell; Minden. 
C. 8. Chipman, Columbus 
Centr 


e. 
J..M. Austin, Auburn. 
H., Boughton, Watertown. 
§.A. Skeele. Cowlesville. 
J. B. Sax, Cuba. 
D. H. Strickland, Geneva, 
John Simons, Nicholville. 
J.F. Sherburne, Sherburne. 
D. C. Tomlinson, Rockport. 
J. H. Tuttle; Richfield Spa. 
J.J. Austin, Le 
J, Todd, Elliotville. 
Erwing Taintor, Harford. 
O. Whiston, Cooperstown, 
N. A. Alexander, Carroll. 
F. M. Alvord, y 
A. A. Davis, Glenn’s Falls. 
T. B. Thayer, Brooklyn. 
NEW JERSEY. 
D. H, Plumb, Jersey City. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
F. P. Hollister, Millarville. 
B. H. Hitcheock, Connaut- 
vile, 
Jasou Lewis, Ulysses. 
Sam’! P. Oyler, Vernon. 
Nath’! Stacy, Columbus. 
J. H. Whelpley, Champion. 
F. Drake, Lenoz. 
OHIO. 
G. R. Brown, Repubiic. 
E. Beals, Cherry Valley. 
J. B. Coulton, Oxford. 
N. Cross, Wilkesville. 
S.P. Carlton, Parkmam. 
Joseph Clarke, Mt. Healthy 
M. L. Edwards, jr.j Centre 
Belfre. 
J, G. Forman, Akron. 
T. C. Eaton, Marieria. 
W. G. Emmet, Ozford, 
G. H, Emerson, Cleveland. 
J. George, Perrysburgh. 
Stephen Hull, Olmstead. 
T. H. Johnson, Cincinnati. 
A. H. Longley, “* 
H. P. Page, Huntington. 
Martin Roberis, Travelling 
Nich. Reck, Ridgeville. 
Aaroa Rogers, Huren. 
H. Kellogg, Mesopotamia. 
inell, Springboro. 
A. F. Root, Evansport. 
T. Strong, Frederickton. 
Theo. Schriener, Fearing. 
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MICHIGAN. 


| Jp Sathana, dt! James Billi =i 
RIAA 4 Stephen Mil An arbor. 


WS.Clarke, dville 

Sam Fuller, as 

Joshua Hicks, Patriot. 

D, Vines, Rainsvilie. | 'George Gay, Steuben. 
ILLINOIS. 'R. Thornton, Alphadelphia. 

D. P. Bailey, Warrenville. Tope. Pree “s 

Wm. Bandle, Hadley. ISSOURI. 

8. Park, Poplar Grove: |Levi C. Mason, Boonville. 

WISCONSIN TER. 


G. W. Lawrence, Aurora. : 
W. W. Dean, Juliet. C. F. LeFevre, Milwaukie. 
A. R. Gardner, Farmington|H. H. Watson, Racine. 


iner, Camden. 
Wo. Hurd, Plymouth, 
Justice Gage, Wayne. 


Reasons for not signing the Protest. 

The language of the Resolution which origina- 
ted the Protest in reference to the duty of the Com- 
@ittee is,—‘‘ They shall publish the Protest and 
Signatures, with the reasons offered by those who 
do not sign it.” It was not, therefore, contem- 
plated to publish the names of those who might 
vindicate the institution of Slavery, or object to 
the measure adopted; and not a name. of this 
class would have been known, had not individuals 
themselves seen fit to address the Committee 
through periodicals,rather than by the course con- 
templated, that ot private letters. The remarks 
which have been made, charging upon the origin- 
ators of the Protest a design to hold up to public 
odium those brethren who might be found to differ 
from them, were entirely gratuitous, and savored 
not in the least of true tolerance, or that charity 
which “‘thinketh no evil.” And so also with the 
strong declaration in respect to the movement 


the Protest itself, which professes only the adding 
of something ‘‘tothe moral power that is crea- 


Slavery, and that shall gather strength and great- 
ness till human nature cannot withstand the ma- 
jesty of the demand to ‘let the oppressed go free.’ ”’ 
If such a movement is political, it is the politics 
of Christianity, that cannot be set aside by him 
who regards the rights of humanity as older than 
charters and bills of sale, and who, as a minister 
of Christ, must preach the dulies as well as the 
doctrines of Christianity—what is to be done, as 
well as what is to be believed. The fears express- 
ed concening the tendency of the movement to 
produce a separation in the denomination, in like 
manner as the questien of Slavery has separated 
other ecclesiastical bodies, have been occasioned 
by overlooking two facts—first, the Protest. ema- 
nated from a Mass-Meeting, and not from a Con- 
vention or Association, and. is therefore a differ- 
ent matter from a document originating with @ 
regularly constituted denominational Convention 
or Association. And, second, if there is a ten- 
dency in this movement to separate us, as similar 
matters have separated Conventions, it will only 
show that our boasts of possessing a better reli- 
gion, a more affectionate and fraternal faith, only 
condemn ourselves for doing as others, with a 
less liberal and Christianizing creed, have done. 
“Union is etrength,”’ but only Where purity is 
the binding principle, and tolerance is the test of 
faith. 

A large pamphlet would be required to publish 
the letters entire as received, but many of them 
do bnt repeat the ideas of others, and it is thought 
best to give a general synopsis, whereby the rea- 
sons of the several writers will be concisely given. 
In a few cases, the whole letter may be published, 
for the singularity of the reasons offered against 
the Protest. Justice will be attempted in refer- 
ence to the whole matter, and no ministerpretation 
shall occur which can possibly prevent. 

Refusal to sign the Protest is made,— 

1. Because Slavery has existed from time imme- 
morial, and belongs to the essential order of things. 
2. Because “‘justifiahle means,” alluded to in 
the Protest, are not defined, 

3. Because the whole matter of Slavery is a po- 
litical question, with which we have nothing to do. 

4. Because foreign influence has been exerted 
to foment difficulties between the States, and the 
Anti-Slavery movement origisated with foreigners, 
who would destroy the Republic by aiming to de- 








E. B. Averill, “ 


Fiatts. 


stroy the spirit of anion between the States, 





being political, in direct violation of the preface of 


ting a deep horror at the monstrous wrongs of 


a — — 


5. Because the condition of the Slaves is bet- 
tér here than that’ of the Africans, or the lower 
asses in all other nations. 

“6. Because the evils of Slavery were entailed 
by the mother country upon the Colonies, against 
their will, and the inheriting States must bear with 
the evil, as irremediable. 

7. Because of the example of Jesus, who. did 
not protest against Slavery that existed in his day. 

8. Because of the golden rule,—If we held 
slaves in accordance with law, we should not wish 
others to interfere with the enjoyment of our rights. 

9. Because the Protest may kindle Gres of dis- 
cord in the Denomination, that will burn till char- 
ity is consumed, and dismemberment ensues. 

10, Because the instances of divisions in other 
denominations, {rom the introduction of the Sla- 
very question, should be a warning to us to de- 
sist from meddling with. the matter. 

11, Because the reasons which will justify this 
Protest, will justify the issuing of the one against 
all other evils, and we should have them without 
number if we carried out the principle. 

12. Because it is designed as a test, to expose 
to odium and abhorrence those who do not sigan it. 

13. Becuuse the Apostles left no protests against 
Slavery, but, on the contrary, gave full instruc- 
tions to slaves to be obedient. 

14. Because the assertion in the Protest in re- 
ference to no oue having a right to own his fellow 
being, is opposed to the parental and matrimonial 
relations, 

15. Because all interference with the condition 
of the Slases only serves to increase the evils ot 
their situation. The laws against permitting them 
to leara to read and write, had their origin in such 
interference. 

16. Because the Slaves cannot be benefitted by 
freedom, but. must ever be seduced below the 
whites, for the two races can never live in peace 
on the ground of equality; and while they are in 
the same country, the one will be master of the 
other. 
17. Because the crusade against Slavery over- 
looks the wants society around us, and in being 


the beam that is in our own eye. 

18. Because the amelioration of the Slaves de- 
pends upon the spread of the spirit of the gospel, 
and ministers cannot preach the gospel if they ave 
known to be favorable to the Protest; it will shut 
them out from the South, and destroy all influence 
there. 

19, Because the Protest savors too much of 
modern Abolitionism, and goes against chartered 
rights and privileges. ‘ 

20. Because it has a tendency to unchristianize 
my brother at the South—the Slaveholder. 

21, Because it is impolitic. 

22. Because it will separate Universalists, and 
give rise to a distinct body west of the mountains. 

23. Because Abolitionism has no piety, but is 
mere partyism, with selfish aims. 

24. Because if Slavery is abolished, there will 
be 20,000 paupers to each State in the Union, if 
all have their share. 

25, Because a severe direct taxation would be 
felt if the two millioa of slaves were let loose, in 
order to prepare and furnish means to defend 
communities against them. 

26. Because ministers are bound to live at 
peace with all men, and this movement will have 
a tendency to alienate the feelings of some, so 
that we can do them no good. 

27. Because our duty is to preach the gospel— 
and pray that all may become its true disciples. 

28. Because no good can arise from simply a 
Protest; it is utterly useless. 

29. Because the signing of it would immediate-, 
ly terminate my influence in this (a Southern) city 
and State, and Universalisin is of more conse- 
quence than the Protest. 

30. Because I cannot subscribe to all the sen- 
timents of the Protest. ' 

31. Because nobody has authority to ask for my 
signature—I do not recognise nor concede the 
right or ‘business of any man or ‘body of men (a” 





coerce or coax mé (o sign the Protesty = 


busy with the mote in our brother's eye, we forget 
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_ $2. Because we are all slaves—some to pride, some 
t0 appetite, some to passion, &e. aoe - 
‘$8. Because the slaves at the Sonth aré better off, 
in @very respect, than the free blacks at the North, 
and generally enjoy more of the comforts of life. . 

$4. Because S 
institution. 

$5. Because the Protest emanated from an irre- 
sponsible meeting, where action was taken without 
any delegated authority. 

$6. Because it will be a very unwise and impru- 
dent step‘for us, as a denomination, to take, to com- 
mence the discussion and agitation of this intricate 
and differently viewed subject. 

$7. Because we have all that we can do, as minis- 
ters of the gospel, to discuss matters and’ subjects 
regarding our slaves at home. Those that suffer 
most, bound in the strongest chains, and kept in the 
darkest prisons, shoul engage our syinpathy and be 
liberated first. 


avery is not a religious, but a civil 


Two brief letters will now be given entire:— 

I. ‘1 decline. My reasons are, to be brief,— 

1, Because Slavery exisied in the days of the Pa- 
triarchs and Prophets. 

2. Because it is sanctioned in the Old ‘Testament. 

$. Because it is nowhere condemned in the Bible. 

4. Because ‘ what God reveals, tis quite enough 
to know.’ ” 

Il. “As God works all things after the council of 
his own will, he bas permitted the blacks to be en- 
slaved by the American people, and works that Sla- 
very according to his will, and bas not influenced 
me to act in the matter—and, my not being a free 
agent, I cannot sign your Circular.” 





It should be remarked, that many letters have heen 
received against the Protest, couched in the kindest 
and most serious language, affording evidence that 
the writers are kept from uniting with us because, 
to their minds, no feasible plan for the abolition of 
slavery is presented, and becnuse they fear the agi- 
tation of the subject will do barm to the interests of 
Universalism. «lt need only be remarked, that the 
‘Temperance reform woald never have been started 
had men waited till the plan for abolishing drunken- 
ness had been perfected to universal acceptance; and 
the same rule that requires us to give heed to the 
pleadings of those whose convictions make them 
tremble fur the interests of the denomisation from 
the agitation of this subject, requires them, to give 
heed to our pleadings, which arise from our conyvic- 
tions that the regenerating force of our faith can on- 
ly bé Drought to beat Upon ourselves and others, by 
obeying the voice of duty as it speaks to us in the 
applications of the Christian spirit to the evils of our 
Age and Society. ; 

A large proportion of the signatures to the Protest 
were accompanied by remarks which testify to the 
deep interest taken in the movement before us, and 
the great pleasure taken in subscribing to the Pro-. 
test. They have faith in the good yet to be accom- 
plished by this measure, and in humble confidence in 
God and his Son, and in the spirit and power of the 
Gospel, they will revereutly ‘learn to labor and to 
wait,” 

The plan here adopted in giving an epitome of the 
letters against the Protest was the vote of the Com- 
mittee, but for the remarks appended, the Subscriber 
is alone responsible, though he is confident that all 
the members of the Committee coincide with him in 
the spirit and tenor of these remarks. 

Henry Bacon. 





(From the Christian Freeman. ) 
Dreadful Effects of Fabulous Fears.—Where is the 
Remedy ? 

When Millerism destroys and deranges a fellow 
citizen, other sects, of kindred sentiments even, will 
feel moved upon to do something, even if ithe by the 
commitment to the Penitentiary of the poor Millerite 
preacher, to stay the devastation. e were led to 
these remarks by the following item from the papers, 
on a Millerite maniac in Belchertown, Mass. 

. © We learn from the Springfield( Mass. ) Statesman, 
that Mr. Eben’r Walker, a farmer of respectability, 
aged about $7 years, having a wife and one child, 
was induced by «motives of curiosity to attend a Mil- 
lerite meeting in Belchertown, on Sunday the 18th 
of Jan.. While there, he became deluded by the 
threats and anathemas which were preached, and left 
the house after the close of the meeting, in astate of 
mind bordering upon insanity. ‘This malady contin- 
ued to increase until he became a raving madman. 
While in this way he declared that his heart was sin- 
fal and must be-plucked out or burned. Accordingly 
he rushed towards a large cooking stove and thrust 
his left hand into the burning embers, and clenched 
the red hot iron of the stove, until the flesh was liter- 
ally burned from the bones of his hand, before he 


-|do something to stay this work of ruin? 





could be secured. The poor mao continued in this 


awful state until death came to his relief on 'I'hursda 
eve ithe . Great eitedleth prevails td Be ' 
chertown, dnd’ means will be! taken to prevent any 
further spread of this accursed delasion.”"' 





It seems hence, that the good ple of Belcher- 
town are determined to do something to puta stop to 
that “accursed delusion” which makes men mad, 
and destroys there lives instead of saving them. Yet 
it is our impression that most of thosé people are 
holding and supporting substantially the same doc- 
trine which has accomplished this appalling ruin in 
their midst, 

Like the Millerites, they apply a great many pas- 
sages of Scripture to a supposed dreadful day, when 
this mundane sphere wilt be literally burned, and 
‘melted with fervent heat,” and a large portion of 
mankind be doomed to writhe, agonize, groan and 
howl, in ‘endless fire and pain,” True, they do 
not, like the Millerites, presume to fix upon a “time 
at hand” for this «dread consummation;” but if 
they maintain that the Scriptures teach that such an 
event is future, and the very Scriptures, too, which 
proclaimed the event they refer to as near, eighteen 
hundred years ago,—it is not surprising that some 
may be ‘looking for it as now at the doors.” 

How, then, shall they put a stop to the “* accursed 
delusion”? Surely not hy violence. It would in- 
crease it. They must welcome among them the 
friends and teachers of Scripture study and improve- 
ment,—the messengers of God’s boundless and effi- 
cient grace in Jesus Christ. Let them learn and dis- 
seminute those benign sentiments of Christian truth, 
which shall make the people trustful of the parental 
government of God, delighting to contemplate God 
as a father, in all his ways. Here is life, health, 
safety, peace, 

But what more has Millerism to do in the work of 
mental distraction and ruin, than certain other isms 
amongst us? They represent that the article of death, 
to which all are liable every moment, will seal the 
doom of countless millions, and is sealing the doom 
of some every moment, to endless wo! It only wants 
the same earnestness and vehemence, on the part of 
other endless-miserian | sects, in, their preaching. to 
predeeg the same effects as those recorded of Mil- 
erism. 

Tue Proor or Facts.—Mr. 'Thaxter Reed of Ab- 
ington, Mass,, was, within a few weeks past, taken 
insane amidst a Baptist revival operation in that 
place. He bad been for aany years a. member of 
the Baptist Church at South Abington. He took an 
active part in the protracted meeting; and after it 
had continued about three weeks, he fell a sacrifice 
to fawaticism. He. was.taken insane, as we have 
said, in the midst of the revival operations, and car- 
ried to Worcester, where, in about one week after 
his arrival, he died. 

Anp vet Anoruer.—A young man by the name 
of Elijah Bourne, was taken crazy on Sunday eve- 
ning, March 29th, in the Meeting-house. He was a 
new convert. On the evening mentioned, he jumped 
up suddenly, during the hours of public. worship, 
threw himself against the door of the church and ran 
out. His friends followed him, and got him home, 
and tried to get kim to his bed, He was partly un- 
dressed, when he broke away from them, ran back 
to the meeting-house in that condition, and rushed 
towards the pulpit where the clergyman. was stand- 
ing, seized him by the hand, and exclaimed, ‘ ‘They 
tried to keep me away, but [ have got back again.” 

Now why should not the good Christian people of 
Abington, as well as those in Belchertown, resolve to 
But it can 
only be done by the light of Christian truth. Distrac- 
tion and ruin are in the very ingredients of the end- 
less-miserian doctrine. ** Death is inthe pot.”  Itis 
not in the power of any human mind to realize that 
‘¢ infinite joy or endless woe ”, hangs pending, to be 
turned one way or the other to their allotment, by 
their every thought, word or deed, in life, and to 
continue sane under suchjan impression. And the rea- 
son why all who profess such doctrine are not made 
insane by it, is, that they do not realize it. Itis held 
in the theory of the head, but does not become a 
principle in the heart, In proportion as special and 
zealous operations are employed to stir up a_ vivid 
imagination of the horrors of the doctrine, do the 
cases of mental wreck occur. ‘The eloquent Saurin, 
an advocate of that doctrine, very frankly said of it, 
he wondered not that it made some melancholy, and 
others mad. 

Brethren of the Universalist faith, we have a great 
work to do., Do we realize the importance of our 
mission? The religion we have received from our 
Master destroys not life, but saves it,—never breaks 
down the mind, but restores the disconsolate, and the 
maniac, to reason and peace, ‘This religion is given 
us for our own improvement and happin ut not 
for ourselves alone; it is given us in trust for others. 
Let us renew our effarts fur its advancement. Let 
our societies he more active and zealous, cultivation 





and manifesting a love for regular social worship, an 


for all the practical principles of the 1 Thos 
will they contribute froul ‘to thie gud 6? our race. 


{ (Orginal, ). 
Letter from Washington, D. C. 

Dear Baorner,—lt may not be unacceptable to 
you to receive dceasionally a miscellaneous letter, 
touching the current events of the day-in this section; 
and I have the pleasure of informing you, that Rev. 
Dr. Dewey, the distinguished Unitarian minister of 
the city of New York, lately paid a visit to this city 
and preached four discourses, one of which was de- 
livered in the Capitol, and all of which were of su~ 
perior ability... What appears the more gratifying to 
us, was the lurge audiences he drew, arising some- 
what, probably, from an extended knowledge of the 
man; yetto see the enthusiasm manifested among 
the people to hear him, unpopular as Unitarianism 
and all similar elevating sentiments are, in this Trin- 
ity-ridden and endless punishment believing commu- 
nity, was truly cheering, and proves that more en- 
lightened viewsare prevailing even among those who 
have tried hard to feed upon the unnourishing crumbs: 
of Partialism, i. e. old Catholicism, for they are both 
one in doctrines, as you know. I consider all such 
desires ‘‘to hear,” indications of a thirsty spirit for 
something “better” than they have received; and 
reflection on this point leads me to express to you the 
opinion that the extended notice which was given 
our great and good Convention at Boston, fast fall, 
by the secular papers generally, in addition to our 
own, has awakened inthe public mind a desire to 
become more acquainted with the soul-inspiring sen- 
timents of ours and the Unitarian denomination, be- 
sides giving a popularity to our denomination never 
before enjoyed. This is truly a pleasant reflection; 
and I feel to urge upon our leading men in the cities, 
the obligations they are under to visit the country 
more than they do, One tour, for instance, of ‘our 
popular brother, Rev. Mr. Chapin, would do ovr 
cause at large more good than a whole year spent in 
Boston, though truly useful there. ‘Then, there is 
our Tract system, which needs extending: Much 
nore should be done by us, in this way, than Wwe are 
doing; and 1 regret that a General ‘Tract Society 
was not formed at our last Convention, and, also, a 
General Missionary Society. But weshall, ere long, 

Means, however, are requisite 





enjoy all of them. 
for the spread of truth. Providence has so ordained 
that ‘what we do in this world must be done by 
means; hence» we must use them, and be diligent; 
and I always feel, when thinking of these things, 
like being wealthy todo much. ‘ And how imviting 
the theme to ail, who are ** well off,” to aid and as- 
sist to’ the greatest’ exteat they can. I doubt not 
they will. 

I cannot close this letter without just alluding to 
the late fatal affray at Richmond, Va., between two 
distinguished editors, in which ‘the life of one was 
sacrificed. And it may all besummed up, that those 
intelligent men have patterned ‘after the. cruel God 
they worshipped, by cutting themselves to pieces with 
bowie knives in this world, in imitation of scenes in 
the future''state; aud yet the Rev. orthodox divine, 
who delivered the funeral discourse, could preach 
from that great and good Universalist text, ‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ He undoubtedly knew 
what was true and right iu the tfying hour: and we 
feel glad that he did» preach from it, and effectually, 
too, as a synopsis of his sermon would appear. Buc 
the Lord have mercy on the South! Orthodoxy, re- 
venge and cruelty—dirks, bowie knives and pistols— 
Slavery—these are daily things, and all consistently 
united! Mon Dieu! 


a 
Amende Honorable. 


“Did you say f wasn’t fit to carry swill to a swine, 
Mr. Brown? ” 

©] did, sir.” 

** Well, sir, I require you here, in the presence of 
these gentlemen, to reeall that insult, or you will have 
to take the consequences.” 

**T am ready willingly to repair the injury T have 
done you.” 

‘© Well, see that you do it quickly, sir.” 

Brown turned round to the gentlemen, and said: 

“Gentlemen, } have done my friend Mr. Smith, 
here, the injustice to say, that he was not fit to carry 
swill to swine, at which he is very indignant. Now, 
gentlemen, I desire to recall that remark, and do here 
take great pleasure in saying, that Mr. Smith ts emi- 
nently fit for the itiportant of office carrying’ swill 
to swine! T hope this apology will be satisfactory 
to Mr. Smith, and that his excellent qualification will 
be duly appreciated.” 

Mr. Smith disappeared. 
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Never engage in a controversy except the cause of 
truth requires, and continue it no longer than the 
cause of trith imperiously demands, 
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. .,), theological Controversy —No. 17, 
MR, MASON TO MX. BALLOU. 
(Conclusion of No. 17.) 

You cannot take the common meaning of aes to 
determine either the literal or common signifiation 
of its compounds, for the reason that use sometines 
gives.® meaning to words entirely different from their 

imitive, literal signification; for instance, nervous 
1g sometimes employed to denote weukness of the 
nervous system, when it literally aud properly means 
strong, Vigorous; &e. J have not said aiontos lier- 
ally means an unbeginning, unending eteryity—it is 


diag to Aristotle, so your dilemina, in which I am so 


badiy coraered, turns out to be a cohweb of your | sinner are not only unavoidable but sinless. So that 
‘all the sins and miseries of this life are in harmony 


ewan blurred fancy! I new turn to your last letter 
but ene, and remark, that what you have quoted 
from Aristotle does not in the least invalidate the 
testimony quoted from him by Dr. Clarke, tht atoon 
literally aseans ev: rlasting, or what £ have quoted 
from Edwards, that its New Testament use is eter- 
nal! i kavw the werd is used to express something 
besides. eternity, ax age, Gfe, &c.; and so words of 
the must positive, fixed meaning, are sometimes used 
in the same way, so that when Aristotle says it is 
accurately applied to other things besides God, it 
does not in the least weaken the forve of my argu- 
ment; for there is all propriety in saying, that a 
word is accurately employed, when used in certain 
popular senses, in accommodation to the sparseness 
of language, though it may not be used in a strictly 
literal sense. ‘There isa literal, a theological accu- 
racy to this word, as found in the New Testament, 
and there is a rhetorical accuracy, as found in other 
authors, where tropes, figures and metaphors are 
employed, and where this word is used in an accom- 
modated sense ! 

Your argument on human sympathy bears, to be 
sure, on its face, some plausibility; but it is argu- 
ment entirely independent of Scripture testimony, 
and iadeed so far as Universalists have arguments to 
sustain their theory; it is all argument eprioré de- 
duced from the character of God as Father; for | 
challenge any Universalist to present a single text of 
Scripture that clearly asserts that all nen shall be 
saved! You say thut the doctrine of endless tor- 
ment is so dreadful ia its nature and consequences 
as te require for its proof the most positive testimo- 
ny of Ged. { agree with you here, sir, and I think 
we have that same, most positive testimony, for there 
is no subject in the Bible; except the divine mercy, 
that istreated'on so fully and freely as the divine 
wrath, and all that your ingenuity has yet suggested 
to unhinge my faith in this truly awful doctrine, bas 
not thrown the shadow of suspicion upon my mind 
of the incorrectness of the orthodox view of it, But 
to your argument. You assert a great deal more in 
this sympathetic argument than you can prove. You 
say eternal misery can do no goed to any being in 
the universe, except the Devil, &c. Now how do 
you know that?) Do you know as well as your Cre- 
ater, the depth of the indignity done bis law and au- 
thority by the sinner—the: nature of the punishment 
it demands, or the importance, to the well-being of 
his creation, of carrying out the principles of the- 
most rigorous justice, in his ened administration? 
Do you know whut relations man may sustain to the 
countless millions of moral agents that populate oth- 
er worlds—how far the knowledge of our apos- 
tacy may have spread+what regions of purity it may 
have contaminated—into what breasts unsullied hy 
the remotest conception of sin the first impulse, the 
kindling feeling and purpose of rebellion may have 
been inspired by our example? We know that men 
are punished in this world for example’s sake, for 
the cities of the plain ate set forth as an example 
suffering the vengeance of eternal fire, and if they 
were io this life righteously punished, partly for ex 
ample’s sake, who but God can tell the good it will 
dv to punish the sianer eternally for example’s sake? 
But the whole question of the propriety of eternal 
punishment must, after all, rest with God, for he 
alone knows whut the proper penalty of the law is, 
and hence, take what view of it we please, it all 
rust rest finally. upon the declarations of Scripture. 
I believe God designed all things of bis own author- 
ship to subserve the happiness of his intelligent crea- 
tures, but I believe his design has been, and is frus- 
trated. For good and sufficient reasons he suffers it 
so to be. He designed man to maintain his primi- 
tive holiness, and be designs and has made provision 
for the salvation of all men. without distinction, but 
it is not proper or wise in him to invade the province 
of our free agency, which he has guaranteed to us, 
and thus compel us to live. This view does not dis- 
robe Deity of his Omnipotent, Power, it only sub- 
jects, if we may ase the expression, his Power to hix 
Supreme, Wisdom; and in spite of the sinner, he 
will maintain bis authority over the universe, for if 
he cannot realize, according to the plan, of Infinite 
Wisdom, the end of his government over man as @ 


alia mere ars 


‘was mude in this state of moral freedom, for he 





| cepted, the result of God’s plan or design, they must 
duration that ever runs on but never runs out, xccor- | be the result of his sovereign appointment, and if so 


vernment to a most sublime absurdity! Why are all 





.an equally high eud in sending biw, 
to Hell—for if it do a secure the. happiness bt the 
lost, it may augment the bap iness of the saved! 
Now, it appears to me that, in Fafinite Wisdom, man 


could be made in no other and preserve his personal 
responsibility, and although God knew that some 
would thus abuse their agency and he lost, yet on 
the whole he chose to create, and to create responsi- 
ble, and, in a certain sense, # agents, If, 
on the other hand, we suppose all things, sin not ex- 


the offspring of bis will, and hence the acts. of the 


with the divine will, which makes man an automaton 
and reduces the whule of revelation and. moral gov- 


tvese sins and miseries appointed unto us? Why, 
say sou, to give usa higher relish for happiness by 
contrasting it with misery. But God being infinite 
in Wisdom and Power, had, at his command, pre- 
ferable, less painful and circuitous modes of securiay 
this result, e could have given us higher happi- 
ness without the intermediate means of human ex 
perience. Now, when the Universalist says God is 
unable or unwilling tO save from endless misery on 
the orthodox plan, we say he was equally unable or 
unwilling to save from temporal misery on your 
plun. But, say you, there is more propriety in tem- 
poral calamity thao in eternal ruin Not if temnpo- 
ral misery is unnecessary, as on your plan we have 
seen it is, being blended as an unnecessary part of 
the great design of creation by the special appoint- 
ment of God! No. sir, that system of theology that 
teaches that man suffers, sometimes, as the legiti- 
mate consequence of sins he could not avoid, for 20 
or $0 years under the power of loathsome disease, 
or racking pain, or burning disgrace, or squalid pov- 
erty and degradation, and all by the special appoint- 
ment of God, whether the poor victim to crime 
and punishment would bave voluntarily willed such 
a course to himself or not—that system which tells 
me that God has, of his own free will, appointed the 
sinner to the belief of sv dreadful a doctrine as eter- 
ual punishment, when he knows itis all noonshine— 
who has putthe poor sick man upon the rack —open- 
ed to his deluded vision a yawning Hell, a rolling 
ocean of fire—surrounded him, frantic in mind, with 
fiendish ghosts, Devils, &c., and when the unhappy 
creature expires, oints, decrees and ordains that 
his friends shall believe he bas plunged into a burn- 
ing, blazing world of eternal punishment, when it is 
alla sacred farce, a solemn mockery—that system 
that ascribes such things to God, and all for sins of 
his own appointment, and which the sinner could 
not avoid—ascribes a malignity of purpose to him, 
more bitter and cruel than tbat of ‘a real savage,” 
and infinitely more unworthy the character of the 
Supreme God, than ever the tyranny of Nero or 
Caligula was of the character of man! The. doc- 
trine of eternal misery may he awful to contemplate, 
but it is not absurd, when we consider that the free 
actions of the sinner bring the curse upon him, not 
God; while your view of pusishment is attended 
with the glaring absurdity of punishing a man for 
what he could not avoid! Will you look straight 
into this subject? 

But to the parable or history of the rich man, 
You, as it seems to me, very cavalierly ask me, what 
is a literal parable? Now, why so many caviling 
questions? Do you ruppose that such dash-off ques- 
tions will tend to unsettle the confidence of your 
readers in me, and thus help your cause a little, or 
are you ignorant of the varied senses in which the 
termn parable is used? [ have too much respect for 
your knowledge to suppose the latter,& wish I could 
repose too tnuch confidence in your candor to infer 
the former. A parable, Mr. Horne says, among 
other senses in which it is used, “may mean a fa- 
mous or received saying, or a thing gravely spoken 
and comprehending important matters in few words.” 
‘Taking this definition, is there anything inconsistent 
with it in my interpretation of Luke xvi, 19—32? I 
have not called it a parable to the exclusion of its 
heing a true history, and though I cannot prove it 
one or the other, yet it may be either. Many sup- 
pose it a fictitious representation of the damned, but 
my own opinion incline to the idea that it is a true 
history, for in no instance when our Lord bus re- 
vealed an important truth in a parable, bas he left 
the hearer or reader in doubt about the fact, and this, 
forms an exception to the rule, if it be a parable. 
You doubt whether Aades ever means the place 
where the corpse is deposited. Your doubting on 
this subject may puss for what It is worth, but for 
iy part, antil you show the inconsistency of its be- 
ing used so in t Cor. xv. 55 and Hosea xiii. 14 dnd in 
some Other places, I shull prefer the translation &s it 


this signification in these two. instanees, atleast, ar 
until.quite recently that was the favorite oF 
tion of your owt deno:nination, Pawh was evident 
ly treating of the resurrection in } Cor, xy,, Pa dol 
of a resurrection, it was of a revivifeation, of what 
had before existed, from death and the grave, What. 
bony it is, you and Prot, Bush. avd Swedenberg may. 
settle to your own satistaction.. Christ says, “the: 
hour is coming when all that. are in their graves; 
Copalehrgn) shall come forth, they that buve done 
good unto the resurrection of life, and they that have 
done evil unto the resurrection of damnation” 
Whether this means a resurrection of the body or- 
of something else, you can decide as you please.. 
But the impassable zulf! How will the rich. man 
get over the impassable gulf to attend the day of 
judgment? ‘This cavil 1s. n0t so bright as some other 
scintillations. of your genius! . How does the state’s 
prisoner, with his iron-bolted door and inopassable 
walls of solid stone, get over or through them to. am 
tend the trial and receive his septence?, Is the pris-- 
on destroyed in order to get him out? and because 
the ‘nanacles are takea from his hanils and the chains. 
trom bis feet, for a season, does he go out into a 
world of largeness and liberty? And because the 
poor rich man is suffered to ewerge from bis prison. 
to hear his everlasting doom, is this gulf, on that ac 
count, destroyed, or does it follow that he will go 
into paradise on the other side of the gulf? ‘The truth 
is, sir, if you understand this text titerally, you find 
it an exceeilingly difficult one to reconcile with your 
theory, for it strikes at the root of one braneh of 
Universalism, that there is no fwiure punishment; 
and if you allow that wicked tien are suffering pun- 
ishment in Hell, or Rades, between death and the 
resurrection, and not after yow rush into another 
absurdity—for you make the ponishment of those 
who have died in different ages, tastly disproportion- 
ed according to their erimes, How would poor Cain, 
weltering in blood and fire, fare for sia thousand fon 
years, by the side of the last sinner that dies ant 
only stays iv Hell one hour preveding a happy. res- 
vrrection? But if, on the other’ hand, you content 
for a hidien parable meaning, let as bear what it is, 
for we don’t hke to fight phantoms. Yoo remarked 
in’ one of your Jetters, that b was obliged to give a 
figurative interpretation to some portion of Matt. 
xxv. 31—46, and that the rules of logic and verbal 
eriticisin, which P quoted against you, were as much 
against me as you. Ef so, will you verify thit state- 
ment? [remain as ever yours, Mason. 
Ruthind, April 14th, 1346. 











forthe Younsg Fotks. 





Franklin's idea of Religion, 

Every body admits that Benjamin Franklin was 
one of the most remarkable men that ever lived; and 
there are oy proofs that be was ap equally remar- 
kable boy. He had, as we sometimes say, ‘* an old 
head on young shoulders.”’ 

In his life, written by Weeins, there is a long dia- 
logne, said to have occurred between Ben avi his 
father, on the subject of religion. Beu was onlya 
lad io bis teeas; and. during a visit io Boston bis 
father took occasion to advise him to ‘secure an in- 
terest in those blessed hopes that coutribute so much 
to the virtues and the joys of life.” The dialogue 
then proceeded as follows:—Star in the West. 


“ Father,” said Ben with a sigh, * 1 know that 
many people here in Boston think [ never had any 
religion; or that if T had [ have apostatized from it.” 

**God forbid! But whence, my son, could these 
prejucices have arisen?” 

“ Why, father, I have for some time past discov- 
ered that there is no effect without a cause.. These 
prejudices have been the effect of my youthful er- 
deel You remeinber, father, the old story of the 

ork 2’ 
we No, child, what is it?” 

** | thought so, father; I thought you had been so 
good as to forget it, But I have not, nor ever shall 
forget it.” 

“ What is it, Ben?” : 

“Why, father, when our tae one fall, lay salted 
and ready for the barrel, | begged you to say grace 
over it all to oncé; adding that it would do as well 
and save a great deal of time. 

“ Pshaw, Ben, such a trifle as that, and in a child 
too, cannot be remembered against’ you now.” 

“ Yes, father, f am afraid it is. All are not so 
loving, and so forgetful of my errofe'as you. Jt was" 
at the time inserted in the ‘on News Letter, and 
is now recollected to ‘the diseredit of tuy' religion, 
And they have a’ prejudice against me on another 
‘account. While F live!’ with’ you, father, ‘al- 
ways took me to meeting with you; but! : 
you and went to live! with:my bri 
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“T am serry to, hear that, Ben; verysorry that 
you grid weglect the preachings of Christ.” 

“+ Father, 1 never negtected. them. | look on the 

reachings ef Christ as the finest system ‘of morality 
in the World; and bis parables, sach as ‘'Phe Prodi- 
gal Son’—‘ The Good Samarivan’—-‘ The Lost 
Sheep,’ &e., as models of divine goodness. And if 
I could only bear a preacher take these for his texts, 
and paint them in pa cick. colars they ure capable 
of, [ would never stay from meeting. But now, fu- 
ther, when I go, instead of these benevilent preach- 
ings and paratdes which Christ so delighted in, | 
hardly ever hear any Wing but lean. chaffy discourses 
about the Trinity, and Baptisms, and Elections, and 
final Perseverances, and Covenants, and a thousand 
other such things which do not strike my bap | as 
religion at all, because not in the least calculated, as 
I think, to sweeten and ennoble men’s natures and 
make ther dove and do good to one another.” 

“There is tgo much truth ia your remark, Ben: 
and I have often been sorry that our preachers luy 
such stress on these things, and not stick closer to the 
preachings of Carist.” 

“ Stick eleser to them father! O no, to do them 
justice, sir, we must not charge thei with not stick- 
ing to theér teat, tor these never take Christ for their 
text, but some dark passage out of the prophets or 
apostles, which will better suit their gloomy educa- 
tion, Or if they should, by some lucky hit, honor 
Christ fur a text, they quickly give him the go-by 
and lug im Calvin or some other angry doctor; and 
then in the place of the soft showers of Gospel pity 
on sinuers,.we have nothing but the dreadtul thun- 
derings of eternal hate, with the anavailing screains 
of little children in hell not a span tong! Now, ta- 
ther, as I do not look on such preachings as this to 
be any ways pleasing to the Deity or profitable to 
man, | choose rather to stay at home and read my 
books; and this is the reason, [ suppose, why my 
brother James and the council- nen here of Boston 
think that | have no religion.” 

‘© Your strictures on some of our ministers, my 
son, are in rather a strong style; but still there is too 
much truth ia them to be denied. However, as to 
what your brother James and the council think of 
you, it is of little consequence, provided you but 

ess true religion.” 

“Aye, True Religion, father, is another thing; 
aud I should like to possess it... But as to such reli- 
gion as theirs, | must confess, that I never had and 
never wish to have it.” 

‘* But what do you mean by tmeir religion, my son?” 

* Why, Emean, father, # religion of gloomy forms 
and notions, that have no tendency to nmke men good 
and happy, either in themselves or to others.’ 

** So then, my son, you make man’s happiness the 
end of religion.” 

“ Certainly | do, father.” 

* Our catechisms, Ben, make God's glory the end 
of religion.” 

“That amounts to the same thing, father, as the 
framers of the catechism, | suppose, placed God’s 
glory in the happiness of man.” 

* But why do you suppose that so readily, Ben?” 

Because, father, all wise workmen place their 
glory. in the perfection of their works. The gun- 
smith ylories in his rifle, when she never misses her 
aim; the clockmaker glories in his clock when she 
tells the time exactly. They thus glory, because 
their works answer the ends for which they were 
made. Now God, who is wiser than all workmen, 
had, no doubt, his ends in making man. But cer- 
tainly he could not have made him with the view of 
getting any thing from, him, seeing man has, nothing 
togive. And as God, from his own infinite riches, 
has a houndless power to give, and fromm his infinite 
benevolence, must have an equal delight io giving, I 
can see no end so likely for bis making man as to 
make him happy. I thiok, father, all this looks quite 
reasonable.” 

“Why, yes, to be sure, Ben, it does look very rea- 
sonable indeed.” 

“ Well then, father, since all wise workmen glory 
in their works when they answer the ends for which 
they designed them, God must glory in the huappi- 
pe of man, that being the ead for which. he, made 

im.” 

“This seems indeed, Ben, to be perfectly agreea- 
ble to reason.” 

“Ves, sir, not only to reason but to nature too; 
for even nature, | think, father, in all her operations, 
clearly teaches that God must take an exceeding glo- 
ry in our bappiness;,for what, else could have. led 
him to build for us.such a noble world as this; adoro- 
ed with so much beauty; stored with such treasures; 
peopled with so mati fair creatures; and lighted as 
it is with gorgeous luminaries rhs and by night?” 

“1 am, glad, my. son, touched: 
religion in the way I did; aaus.modeat peaningnss 

reasoning on it pleases. me greatly. , But now, taking 
all ‘this for granted, Orie. still your idea of the 
trae religion? ON Pee ee ee ee 


on tthe subject of 


T. ' Bevwsk at se neh a Aoi Ye re: ; 
In our next aumber, we will te children how 
Beo answered this questivn: wend ile let the chil- 
drea guess how he would answer it. 


Morning. 
Day is breaking 
From yon clouds of deepest blue ; 
Flowers are waking, 
On them rests the early dew. 





Birds are winging, 
Quitting now their place of rest; 
Hear them, singing 

Praises to the ever Blest. 


The sun is beaming 
O’er the brow of yonder bill; 

is rays are streaming 
On that placid little rill. 


All is gladness 
. With the light of early day; 
Why have sadness, 
When all things are bright and gay ? 
[ Better Covenant. 


Meeting of the Alphabet. 


Some of my young friends had found out the puz- 
zle which I had given to the alphabet. So I went to 
the meeting on the next Saturday afternoon, prepar- 
ed to hear the answer from the Letters—for some of 
them are very inquisitive. 

But | was not prepared to see a class arranged in 
a row for an answer—but there stood five of them— 
H-E-A R-T—directly facing the door; and searcely 
had | time to pronounce the word, before M. E step- 
ped back from the rank, and H-A-R-T answered for 
themselves. This, then, was guessing the puzzle. 

Having discovered that Mr. ¥, who was-a great 
Yankee, claimed considerable credit in this amuse- 
| ment, it was proposed that be should leave the room 
for a few moments, until the rest could agree upon 
some word for bim to guess, alone. He inimediate- 
ly consented and retired. 

While he was absent, the company selected fwo 
nouns which, though pronounced precisely alike, 
have entirely different meanings; and when ¥ was 
called in, they told him what they had done. It is 
for you to guess the puzzle, said they. _ 

ow though Y wis accustomed to guessing, he 
thought it a hard case to guess a word without some 
sort of a elue, And so the company agreed that he 
should ask each of them the question, How do you 
like it? and the twenty-five answers should be the 
clue he wanted. He was of course to take into ac- 
account, that some ‘of the answers would belong to 
one sense of the word, and some to the orher, and 
some, perhaps, to hoth senses of it. 

So Y¥ went round the circle, and received the fol- 
lowing answers: 

A liked it circular; B liked it with parallel sides; 
C liked it covered with grass; D liked it covered 
with a woolen ‘carpet; E liked it well supplied with 
fruit trees; F liked it long; G liked it short; H liked 
itin a river; [ liked it broad; J liked it narrow; K 
liked it with plenty of bushes around it; L liked it 
in a meeting-house; M liked it highest in the centre; 
N liked to see it crowded sometimes, especially in 
winter; O liked it with winding paths; P liked it 
perfectly straight; Q liked it with springs; R liked 
it in summer, provided there he pleasant weather; 
S liked it made on the principle of an inclines plane; 
T liked it with ups and downs; U liked it perfectly 
level; V liked it without fences; W liked it with 
plenty of doors opening into it; X liked it with 
abundance of flowers; and Z liked it with an open 
space at each end of it. 

—Seeing that the Yankee had put on his stuclying- 
cap, I slipped out of the room.—Star in the West. 








An Enigma. 


am composed of twenty letters. 

4, ix used for connecting. 

2 16 7, is reminding us of our decay. 
17, is @ fruit. 

57 11 6, is a transparent substance. 
12.83 5, is a wine, 

My 12 11 148, is collected from vegetables. 
My 12 17 411, is the cause of much chagrin, 
My 19 20 5, is the cause of all sin. 

My 5 29, is ‘an organic body without sense. 
My whole isan instrument. A. AS 
Answer next week. 





Auswer to Enigma of last week: ‘‘ Empire is 
traveling westward.” 





A'Tonrrasty Harp Hit.—Aarchdeacon Fisher, 
having preached an old Sermon once, which he was 
not aware that, Constubie had, heard. before, asked 
bim how he liked it. ‘ Very much indeed, Fisher,” 
‘replied Constable, “ I always did like that sermon.” 
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Theological Controversy.—No. 18. 
MR. BALLOU TO MR. MASON. 
(Conclusion of No. 18.) 

Yeu say, I * cannot take the common. meaning of aei 
to determine either the literal ur comomon signification”’ 
of aionios, &c. If I cannot take the common meaning 
of aei to show that gion signifies properly, an indefinite 
duration, then, by the same rule, you cannot take the 
common meaning of this word to show that aion means 
literally and properly an infinite duration. The proverb 
says, ‘It's a poor rule that wont work both ways’’; 
yet, you first introduced this root to show that the radi- 
cal and etymological meaning of aion is ‘‘always being.’’ 
If your rule be correct, you cannot take the common 
meaning of everlasting, to determine the duration of pua, 
ishment. 

You say, you **have not said that aionios literally 
means an unbeginning, unending eternity.” Is it then, 
used to signify more than its literal meaning when ap- 
plied to God? TI thought, your favorite rule was, that a 
word is never used metaphorically to signify more than 
its literal meaning, but always less. It seems you now 
abandon this rule. 

Aristotle says, ia substance, that aion divinely expres- 
sed eternity, but it was ‘* accurately’’ used to express 
less than this. When a word is accurately used, I con- 
clude, it is used in its accurate, proper, literal sense, 
When it is used tropieally or figuratively, it 1s, not then 
used in its accurate ur precise meaning. Aristotle also 
speaks of this word being used *naceuraiely to signify 
** life, being,”” &c. He does not mention your definition 
of the term, at all. Your trying to make it appear that 
a word is used accurately whew used in a figurative sense, 
is mere sophistry. If ation and aionios means endless in 
the great majority of places where they occur in the New 
‘festamént, as stated by Edwards, why do you not show 
this fact, and not keep asserting it without proof? I 
have fully proved, as I think, that this is an indefinite, 
equivocal word, and I challenge you to prove in any way 
you can, that it means an endless duration when applied 
to punishment m the New Testament, or in the Bible. I 
ask you, is not aion commonly translated into Latin by 
the word seculum, and do we not frequently read of the 
end of aion in the New Testament? 

Universalists do, indeed, use the argument a priori, 
i. e. reasoning from cause to effect; and do not Metho- 
dists use the same against Calvmism? Is this “argument 
illogical when properly used? Bat you are mistaken in 
declaring that we have no other agument than this. We 
reason a posteriori, and also introduce much Scripture 
evidence of the truth of final Universal salvation. [ will 
accept of your challenge so far as this; I will agree to 
show passages of Scripture, which clearly teach that all 
men will finally be saved. I shall be ready, as soon ag 
you bring your argument for endless misery to a close. 

You suggest that endless misery may do good as an 
example. But who can need such an example? If holy 
beings, angels and saints in heaven; then, they must have 
a considerable inclination to sin, so that it is necessary 
to keep the spectacle of eternal torture, continually be- 
fore their eyes, in order to restrain them from rebellion 
against Infinite Love!! 

I perceive, you hold that God's designs, or many of 
them, are direetly contrary. to his knowledge; i. e. he 
designs things to take place, knowing at the same time, 
that what be designs, never will take place !! This ia a 
great absandity. You also hold that God has made man 
such a free-agent, that God himself cannot control man’s 
will, and the will of the Infinite is rendered dependant on, 
and subservient to the sovereign willof man!! I have 
neither room nor time now to discuss this subject, but 
should be pleased to do so.when convenient. 

You say, ‘* If God cannot realize, accerding to the 
plan of Infinite. Wisdom, the end of his government over, 
man asa moral egent, by bringing him to eternal happi- 
ness, he will realize an equally high end in sending him 
to hell—for, if it do not secure the happinessjof the lost, 
it may augment the happiness of the saved!!’’ _Shades.of,.. 
Wesley, Clarkg, and Watson, here is profound, theory , 
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for you! Only think, man is such a free-agent that he 
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** frustrates” the plan of “Tnfinite Wisdom”! Is so 
that God /eannot sav¢ him! God jis s0 ptroful a 

on human freedom, that He cannot save man, 
as he wills and designé to do, ahd) when he is frusira- 
ied in his object, and finds that, ‘he cannot realize the 
end of his government over man as a moral agent, by 
bringing him to eternal happiness,’’ he sends these free 
agents to hell, “‘in spite of the sinner,” and this is ‘* an 
equally high end” as saying them would be!!. Wonder- 
ful, indeed! God cannof save the sinner without viola- 
ting human freedom, | but he can and will damn him to 
all eternity, ‘in spite of the sinner,”? and in complete 
opposition to the sinner's will and freedom! God himself, 
eitber wills the sinner’s endless damnation, or else he 
damns him to unending torture, in opposition to His own 
will! Indeed, why should not God will and desire end- 
less sinning and wretchedness, seeing that ‘“‘sending sin- 
ners to an endless hell’’ is “‘aw EQuLLY HIGH END’’ 
of the divine government, as “bringing them to eternal 
happiness”! and furthermore, endless damnation ‘* may 
augment the happiness of the saved’’!!' Thus your hea- 
ven is built on hell, and you go buck to the old Calvinis- 
tic idea, that the saints in heaven are happified by the 
the torments of the damned! This is surely absurd 
enough, without any more remarks from me. 

The ground [ shall occupy is, that human freedom con- 
sists in our having power to act as we choose or will, with- 
in a given sphere—that we shall always have this free- 
dom,—and that, God can effectually influence. man to 
voluntary holiness, by a sufficiently long course of disci- 
pline, without doing any violence to human freedom. If 
he can save a part of mankind, by the, use of means, 
and without violating man’s freedom, he can save all in 
the same way. Uf J make man an ‘‘automaton”’ in time, 
you make him an ungovernable, uncontrollable frustrator 
of God, during his probation,and until his fate is sealed in 
unending sin and wo, and then he is an auiomaton bound 
to sin and suffer eternally by the sentence and irreversi- 
ble decree of a frustrated, and incensed Omnipotence! 
Whose view is best, yours or mine ? 


Ihave not yet said that God, has ‘‘appointed sin;"’ 
but, I think , any consideration, that will justify Him in 
permitting evil, either physical or moral, would justify 
him in appointing it.. Evil, ignorance and error, are un- 
doubtedly negative in princip! pposite to God in their 
nature; and, if he appoints them, it is in a different sense 
from that, in which he appoints holiness and happiness. 
** Temporal misery’ is undoubtedly ‘‘necessary’’ in the 
great system of things, or else God would neither ap- 
point it, permit it, nor suffer it toegist. To say, that 
God appoints or permits evil unnecessarily, is to charge 
him with folly and cruelty. 

I say, ‘tere is more propriety in temporal calamity 
than in eternal ruin,’’ because, the existence of those 
who suffer eternal misery, is, on the whole, a curse to 
them, for they suffer much more than they enjoy; while 
the existence of these who suffer limited evil, and after- 
ward enjoy eternal felicity, is, on the whole, a blessing 
to them, because they enjoy much more than ther suffer. 
I yodge, a priori, that it is inconsistent for Infinite good- 
ness, wisdom, knowledge and power, to create any be- 
ing that will suffer more than it will enjoy, on the whole, 
so that its existence shall be greatly worse than none. 
The story of Joseph and his brethren and the crucifixion 
of Chriat show, ‘that God makes use of temporary evils 
to produce a good result, and that evil is appointed or 
permitted as a means in the divine government, and not 
asanend. If God appoints evil, unnecessarily, and only 
for the sake of evil, then, He is an evil being. The 
thought is impious, though the conclusion is correct. 

Say what you will about ‘*:he {ree actions of the sinner,”’ 
&c., God knew before creation, how he would act, and 
that he would be endlessly miserable. This. result was 
certain in the divine mind, and no decree could render it 
more certain—therefore, God was not good in creating 
such as he knew would be interminably wretched—not as 
good as he would have been in withholding that exis- 
tence, and he was not necessitated to ereate any unwill- 
ingly. 

You called the passage about the rich man and Laza- 
rus, “*@ parable,”’ and yet you treated it as if you re- 
garded jt literal, therefore, 1 asked you, in sincerity, not 
in caviling, ‘* What kind of a thing a literal parable ist”* 
You undertake to dodge by adopting an uncommon mean- 
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the term, and I. supposed you used it in this sense. It 
eannot be both a parable: and a literal history of facts, 
because, this would be putting upon ita double meaning. 
You say, your ** opinion inclines to the idea that it is a 
true history.” Very well, have it 80, if you will. I 
care not which you call it; but I hope you will settle 
your mind either one way or the. other, soon, and not 
keep dodging and playing between calling it a history 
and a parable, any longer, When you take a decided 
stand on this point, I will be ready to meet you, whether 
you call it a parable ora history. I have shown that it 
does not teach misery after the resurrection, allowing it 
to be a history of facts, for Lazarus and the rich man 
were both in hades, and hades means the state of all the 
dead between death and the resurrection; and, in the 
resurrection, all are to come out of hades and hades is 
then destroyed. If you can show that the rich man will 
be sent back to hell after the resurrection, your ar- 
gument will then amount to something, but not till 
then. On this word hades, the place where the rich 
man and Lazarus’ were, Dr. Geo. Campbell says, ‘*As 
to the word hades,.which occurs in eleven places in 
the New Testament, and is rendered hell inall, except 
one, where it is translated grave, in my judgment, it 
ought never in Scripture to be rendered hell, at least in 
the sense in whieh that word is’ now usually understood 
by Christians. In the Old Testament the correspondihg 
word is sheol, which signifies the state of the dead in gen- 
eral, without regard to the goodness or badness of the 
persons, their happiness or misery.’’ Dis. vi. vol. 1. It 
1s plain then, that'in Dr. Campbell’s judgment, neither 
sheol in the Old Testament nor hades in the’ New, is the 
name of a place or state of endless misery. 

I think , hades should not be translated grave in 1 Cor. 
xv, 55, because it, occurs in eleven place in the Greek 
Testament and this is the only place where the transla- 
tors have rendered it grave! 2. Paul was describing the 
universal resurrection, and hades is the state of all the 
dead, while matter, of fact proves, that millions of the 
bodies of men never were and never will be in.a jteral 
grave or sepulechre. He was describing the resurrection 
of the essential thing; that constitutes man, i. e. the soul 
or mind, and all’souls go to hades at death, The matter 
of which men’s bodies are composed, goes into other or- 
ganizations, and becomes a part of other men’s bodies, 
so that it is not probable that these identical bodies 
which are deposited in the literal grave, will be raised.— 
Therefore, for this and other reasons, I think hades in 1 
Cor. xv. means, the state of all the dead, between death 
and the resurrection, whatever that state may be. 

Your explanation of the ‘rich. man's getting over the 
impassable gulf, to attend the day of judgment is, sui 
generis, very interesting, and ‘is regarded by me, as one 
of the brightest scintillations of your precocious genius 
and profound theological attainments! I am surprised 
and almost confounded, with the unknown depths of 
your subterranean, infernal discoveries!’ I think, I un- 
derstand you—the sheriff can cross the “impassable gulf”’ 
and unlock the iron-bolted door of hades—unmanacle 
the rich man’s bands—vunchain his feet—and bring him 
out ‘‘through’’ or ‘‘over’’ the wall,—then cross the ‘*im- 
passable gulf’? again—where he takes his trial, hears ‘his 
sentence, and then recrosses the impassable gulf to the 
prison, where he is again manacled, chained, and walled 
in, 80 as never to come out again!! I am glad to be in- 
structed by one who understands so well as you do, the 
minutia of criminal jurisprudence in the eternal world! I 
give it up now! I understand how an absolutely ‘im- 
passable gulf*’—a literal deep, dark glen—can.be cross 
ed and recrossed in order to damn a soul'to all eternity— 
but cannot be crossed, in any way, to save one! Now, 
sir, tell me how Lazarus will get out of hades? or, 
whether he must stay eternally in Abraham’s bosom or 
not? and for what did those who were with Abraham, desire 
to go over where the rich was? and Iwill ask you no 
more caviling, naughty questions! I think this account 
a parable, as 1 have said before, and if so, its meaning 
may pertain to this world, though the scene is laid in the 
fabled regions of fancy. 1 have not said whether I be- 
lieved in punishment between death and the resurrection, 
er not; but I think your attempt to show up the inconsis- 
teney of such an idea, is much like the celebrated gun, 
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pauks Kicked hard Bare sate Ayre over” oe 1) 
I, therefore, retarn'the charge to you, with, but very lit 


tlé alteration, and say, “If you allow that wicked. men, 
are suffering eatin) inchell or hades between death. 
and the resurrection, and after that, yoa rush into an 
absurdity, for you make the ‘punishment of those whe 
have died in different ages, vastly’ disproportionate; ‘ae- 
cording to their crimes. How would poor Cain, welter- 
ing io blood and fire, fare six thousand long years, by the 
side of the last sinner that dies, and only stays in hell 
one hour preceding, an unhappy resurrection.’ It would 
seem thet, *weltering in blood and fire six thousand long 
years,’’ is long enough to punish Cain sufficiently for 
his sin, but you wepppes him id suffer thus long before he 
is judged and sent merely waiting for trial,—and 
after that, he is sent back to prison, to remain eternally, 
and what is passing strange, justice will never be any 
nearer satiafied by his suffering than it was when he first 
began to suffer! He will grow more, and still more 
wicked to all eternity; and if justice demanded an eter. 
nity of punishment for Cain’s sins in this life, how many 
eternities of punishment, will it require for the sins of 
eternity!’ But [ must stop asking these caviling, per- 
plexing questions, and remain 
Benevolently thine, 
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Ministers, Removals, &e, 

The writer has been much interested in several articles 
which have appeared inthe Watchman, on the subject 
of ministers, their employment, &¢: Bre. Burnham, 
Loveland, the Editor, and others, have spoken well,— 
(Will the Editor please continue, &c.) I have been ina 
situation to judge impartially. For about 38 years, 4 
have been engaged in preaching, rarely having a Sab- 
bath of rest myself: The Sabbath,a ‘day of hard labor, 
instead of rest from labor! And for three or four years, 
I have been saying to all around me, that, next year, I 
would not be constantly engaged, butrest, or read, or 
write, or journey, as I pleased. But, one thing and an- 
other would hinder... As a’vénerable brother said, ** It 
is difficult to know where to leave off preaching.’* It is 
so, if in health, and calls‘are made upon us. But, from 
January last, till within two weeks, I, have not been well 
enough to preach, even when! made the attempt. So, 
‘* leaving the rank and file,’? [have stood by, and look- 
ed on. I see the laborers of the field ‘all in commotion. 
Hardly a paper can I open, but there are removals, 
changes, and scolding about small and uncertain salaries. 
Some,go to merchandise, some, to physic, some to the 
laws or something else. Such a state of things, who 
has witnessed before? All is motion, game, trade. As 
‘the erthodox minister of Woburn, Mass. » Rev. J. Ben- 
nett, represents it,—about as soon as ministers come to 
maturity, they are cried down as old men, and must be 
cast aside! Mr. Bennett shows up the absurdity, in great 
style. He compares the minister to a horse, and asks, 
with much gravity, if a sensible farmer or man, would 
cast off a good horse, eight or ten years years old, and 
geta raw colt? (Such.the import, not words.) The 
hit is a good one. Jt is a sober fact that the people trade 
in ministers, now-a-days, without a blush! The society 
which'can pay the most, usually has ite choice. If the 
purchasers become dissatisfied, they take off the harness, 
and send him adrift. We used to hear of a ‘‘priest-rid- 
den people.’’? Mr. Bennet hit the change of times, ex- 
actly.. It is now, ** the people-ridden priest,’ if the 
Rev. gentleman is right. Perhaps more so among his 
sort of people, than some others. 

If a’man owns a horse that does not go and act right, 
he either coaxes. drives, or starves him into obedienee, 
or puts him off. Is it not somewhat so, in the manage- 
ment of ministers? Are not many of those—even some 
of our best men—who depeng on a salary for a liveli- 
hood, sometimes obliged tu conform to the notions of the 
many, or trockle to the dictation of a few ambitious 
leaders in society, or take marching orders ? 

Nor is the fault ‘in all cases, or perhaps, most cases, 
chargeable upon societies mainly. Ministers of various 


sects, by frantic religious movements, have unsettled the. 
public mind. Every thing goes by excitement—commo- 
tion! Some new or strange thing is all the go, Well; 
be it so. 1am at leisure mainly, and mean to remain so, 
unless people again compel me into the work. Deafly 
asT love the gospel, I do not feel bound to go beyond 
my strength, er wear myself out wholly, prematurely, im 
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fabors, which, under existing circumstances, are produc- 
tive of so little good, Let me have time to take breath. 
R. 8S. 





“Who Will Answer ? 

A man in Hartland named Rogers, recently took his 
‘«nife and cut across the abdomen of another man of the 
same name, so that his intestines protruded and the man 
soon died.. He evidently intended to kill bim, but 
the murdercr was drunk, and acted from the impulse of a 
moment; so thé state asked him to plead to the charge 
of manslaughter. He pleaded guilty, and Judge Redfield 
sentenced him to the penitentiary for life. Now, what 
we wish to inquire is: If imprisonment for life, in. this 
case, is a sufficient punishment, why not in every case of 
murder? If, Rogers is sufficiently punished to sustain 
the dignity of the law—sufficiently to restrain ‘him from 
committing another marder—sufliciently for an example 
and of warning to others—sufficiently to secure the safety 
of society—why is not imprisonment for life equally suffi- 
cient inevery case of murder? Advocates of the ‘‘Death 
Penalty”’ tell us why? 





Removals. 

Br. Wm. Frost has closed his pastoral labors in Wil- 
liamstown, where he has been settled for two years past. 
Br. F, is a candid, faithful preacher,—a pious and devo- 
ted Christian minister, whose conscientious discharge of 
duty furnishes a worthy example to believers. We hope 
he may soon be employed in another field of labor. 

Br. A. A. Miner is about to leave Lowell, Mass., and 
take the pastoral charge of the Warren-street Church, 
Boston, recently vacated by Br. 0. A. Skinner. Br. E. G. 
Brooks has dissolved his connexion with the first Univer- 
salist Society in Lowell.. Br. H. G. Smith also leaves 
the third Society in Lowell. So there will be three des- 
titute societies. 

Br. S. Wakefield has removed to Hinesbargh and de- 
sires to be addressed at that place. We hope he may be 
well employed and well sustained in that region. May 
kind Providence smile propitiously on his labors of love. 


Tompkins’s Publications. 

Stsyuine Verses, or the Mirror of Fate. By Miss 
H. J. Woodman. This is a neat volume of 216 pages, 
consisting of brief poetical articles by a number of good 
writers, and will afford much amusement to those who 
may desire the ‘* Sibyl ’’ to give them a description, and 
point her finger along the pathway of future life. Price 
62 1-2 cents. 


Exuen,or Forgive and Forget. By Schoolcraft Jones. 
This is a story designed to picture forth scenes in real 
life,—reveal the mysteries of the human heart, and make 
an impression on the mind favorable to virture and be- 
nevolence. We have not read it through, but our little 
daughter. pronounces it ‘*a good story.’’ Schoolcraft 
ain’t a bad story teller, any way, foran old head. We 
like Ellen better than the Sibyl. It is neatly bound in 
cloth—contains 197 pages, and is sold for 37 1-2 cents. 








Duties of Young Men—by that excellent thinker, and 
popular speaker and author, Rev, E. H. Chapin. Price 
37 1-2 cents. Every young man ought to have a copy of 
this work, and there are some thoughts in it that would 
not burt old ones. 


PARRA ALARA ALARA DDD D AS 


The Committee on Capital Punishment in the Legisla- 
ture of New York have reported in favor of the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. The editor of the Tribune 
thinks they have neglected thé matter so long, or rather 
that it is now so late in the session that nothing will be 
effectually done in relation to the matter during the pre- 
sent session. 





The May Nos. of Graham’s Magazine and the Colum- 
bian Lady’s and Gentleman’s Magazine, have been laid 
on our table by Somerby. 
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Erratum.—Iio the sermon from Br. Mason, in last 
week’s paper, in last paragraph, for ‘‘humanity,’’ read 
humility. 
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Morvrr.—There is a report in town this (‘Thure- 
)} morning, that a, most atrocious murder was 
committed last Friday night in Stanbridge, Canada 
East, There are several versions of the bloody af- 








fair; but as near as.we. can, get at the facts, it ap- 
pears that a man by the name of James Bickford was 
returning heme Friday evening, when he was met 
by a man of ™ name of Clow and two ee oe 
companions, who were out upon aspree. “They ha 
a bottle of ram with them, and isiniad that Bickford 
should drink, who steadily refused. They then en- 
deavored to, force it down him, when he knocked the 
bottle away and broke it, at whigh Ahey fell upon 
him, knocked him down*and bruised and pounded 
him in a most shocking manner. [t was then pro- 
d by one of the gang to throw him into the river, 
at another thought best to lay him on the steps of a 
house not fur distant, owned by Mr. Cornell, who 
heard the affray, but dared not interfere. C. soon 
raised the neighbors, and when they arrived at the 
spot, Bickford was about breathing his last; but re- 
vealed the names of his murderers before expiring. 
We understand they have been arrested.—St. Albans 


Republican, Apr. 24. 


WaARLIKE PREPARATIONS 1N Canaps.—The fol- 
lowing we find in the British Canadian, a leading 
Government paper, published at ‘Toronto:— 

* In consequence of the present unsettled state of 
of the relations between Great Britian and the Uni- 
ted States orders have been forwarded to Woolwich 
for a powerful armament consisting of various pieces 
of ordnance of different calibres, gun carriage, am- 
munition, &¢., forthe various ships of war and steam 
vessels at present stationed on the coasts and rivers 
of Canada, und the lakes that form the boundaries 
between it and the United States. ‘I'he number of 
pieces of ordnance that will be required for this puar- 
pose, is estimated at more than 800. ‘Toronto is to 
be fortified similar to Kingston, together with other 
projects of a like nature—so that should ‘brother 
Jonathan’ participate matters, he will find a warin 
reception here as well as elsewhere.’- 


AAA SAARA 


The father of Sir Robert Peel was a eotton man- 
ufacturer, and at his deuth left property to the amount 
of $12,000,000. ‘I'he present Premier, the Prime 
Minister, was a classmate of Lord Byrou. 


A Greenfield. correspondent of the Springfield, 
Mass., Republican says that fourteen tavern-keepers 
and retailers of ardent spirits,:‘have been indicted in 
that town, and twelve of them bound over for their 
appearance at the August term of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 


The male department of the State Prison at Sing- 
Sing, New York, contains at this time 822 prisoners, 
of whom 615 are white, 197 colored ; 598 natives of 
this country, and 224 are foreign. There are 68 
prisoners in the female department, making a total 
of 890. Of the males 11 are sentenced to imprison- 
ment for lite. 


John C, Spencer, Jr., purser of the U. S. sloop of 
war Marion, and son df the late Secretary of War 
died recently on the coast of Africa, of yellow fever. 

Vermont has more revolutionary pensioners, in 
proportion to her population, than any State in the 
Union. Massachusetts has more than Virginia, South 
Carolina, Maryland and Delaware, united. These 
tell who fought the battles of the Revolution. 

A company has been formed at Milledgeville, Geo., 
with a capital of $50,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a manyfactory of cotton goods, 








Appointments. 

Br. E. Garfield will preach at East Bethel the Ist 
Sunday in May and in Royalton the 2d Sunday in May. 

Br. S. Wakefield is to preach in the Academy at Essex 
Center, the 2d Sabbath in May. 

Br. S. Wakefield is to preach in Duxbury the 3d Sab- 
bath in May. 

Br. John E. Palmer will preach in Bristol the 2d Sab- 
bath in May. 


— 
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Married. 
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In this, village, by Rev. A, G. Batton, at M. Cottriil’s, 
April 23d, Mr. Daniel S. Thurston and Mrs. Rath Town, 
both o f Montpelier. 

In Northfield, March 28, by Rev. Mr. Claggett, Mr. 
Benjamin Hurtubise, of Montreal, C. E., to Miss Calista 
8. ecten of Mansfield. 

In Stow, April 2d, by Rev. H. Sampson, Mr. Benjamin 
Chapman, of Columbus, N, Y. to Miss Jane Allen of 8. 
In Stow, by the same, April 2ist, Mr. Cornelius Lovejoy 
to Miss Elizabeth Raymond, of Stow. 

In Waterford, on the 25th of March, by Rev. L. H, 
Tabor of St. Johnsbury, Mr. Curtiss Hastings and Miss 
Adaline Powers, both of Waterford. Also oa the 12th of 
April, by the same, Mr. Warren Roberts and Miss Sarah 
A. Spaulding all of St. Johnsbury. 


“pied. 


In this village, Sunday April 26, George F., son of 
G ‘ P. and Lucy Ann C. Riker, aged 5 years and 11 
mon 

In West Randolph, Mareh 11th, Mr. John Edson, aged 
45 years. The recent and mournful death of our late 
friend and highly respected fellow citizen, recalls, in all 
its truthfulness and solemn import, that-- 

With noiseless steps death steals or. man, 
No plea, nor rayer, delivers him ; 
From midst of ite 's unfinished plan, 

1 With sudden hand it severs him:— 

It is fit that we should express our sorrow and mournful 
regret upon this melancholy occasion. Fora departed 
friend, our regrets are seemly badges of respect. They 
betoken pain at being separated from one, who has affin- 
ed to our affections by strong endearments, and are there- 
fore, tributes of respect to the worth of him who has 
been taken from us, in the midst of his usefulness. To 
record the virtues and cherish the memory of departed 
worth, is likewise a duty we owe to the living, that from 
the light of its ever shining example they mav gatber 
strength and hope for all time to come. He was a be- 
loved husband, a kind and indulgent parent, and a re- 
spected citizen of the town in which he resided. For 
many years he had been subject to frequent and severe 
attacks of the rheumatism, and the last three weeks of 
his life he suffered much pain. all which he bore with the 
greatest patience and Christian resignation to the divine 
will, and long will his patient example be remembered 
by his deeply afflicted consort, and faithful affectionate 
children who now mourn his departure in the meridian of 
life and usefulness. May they be resigned to God their 
Father who has said, ** Leave thy Fatherless children, I 
will preserve them alive, and let thy widows trust in 
me.” Com. 

In Topsham of consumption, onthe 15th ulf., Minam, 
wife of Levi Tabor Fsq., aged 54 years. Mrs. Tabor, 
endured her long, wasting disease with christian fortitude 
and resignation to the will of Heaven; she died as she 
lived in the firm belief that ** Jesus will see of the 
travail of his-soul and be satisfied’’ in the salvation of 
all for whom he * gave himself a ransom.’’ A fond 
husband, a confiding family of children, an aged mother, 
and a numerous circle of brothers and sisters and other 
more distant relatives have truly met witha great loss. 

g 





May they so cast their care upon God that his gtace ma 
sustain them ina this affliction and al! others throug 
which they may be called to pass. Her funeral was at~ 
tended by the writer on the 17th ult. L. H, Tasor. 
In New Haven, Mr. Justus Pier, aged 77 years. The 
deceased was an old disciffle of Universalism, in the days” 
of Farewell and Rich, and lived an upright life, and died 
in faith and hope. J. E. P. 
In Granville, Monday morning, March 16th, Georg 
Flint, only son of Mr. Joseph and Hannah Flint, aged 4 
years and 3 months. Little George, a lovely boy, was 
sick only a few days when he Toparted from earth to 
participate in the joys of a better world. He has gone 
leaving fond parents to mourn his untimely loss. .And— 
“ The once-loved form, now cold and dead, 
Each mournful thought employs, 
And nature weeps her comforts fled, 
And withered all her joys. 
But— 
Hope looks beyond the bounds of time, 
When what we now deplore 
_ Shall rise in full immortal prime, 
And bleom to fade no more. 


Then cease, fond mother, dry thy tears; 
Religion points on high; 
There everlasting spring appears. 
And joys that never die.” G. S. G. 








BOORS FOR SALE AT BOSTON PRICES. 
At this Office may be found ; 
Roger's Memoranda. _— $1.00! Mrs. Scotts Poems, 56 
do Pro and Con of Univ’m 1,00/Ellen, or Forgive & Forget, 37 


| Cobb’s compend of divinty, 1.00/Sibyline verses or the Mir- 
| Universalist Guide, : 


1,00} ror of Fate, 2 
Practical Hints, 75|Duties of Young Men by E. 
Balfours 2d Inquiry. H. Chapin, 37 


g 


Austin’s Voice to the Mar- Christian’ Graces by Mrs. 
ried, 63! Bacon. 37 
do do to Youth, 63,Sacred Flora. 37 


Life of Murray. 37'Tales from life by George 
Ballou’s Lecture Sermons, 63) » Rogers, 
do Treatise on Atonement 50! Whittemores Confererce 
Ely & Thoma’s Discussion, 50} Hymns and tunes 2 vols. 
“Law of Kindness,” by Rev. in one, 25 
G. W. Montgomery—the |Manual for Sunday Shcools, 25 
best book in tho world /'fhayers Bible Class Assis- 
save one, 50| tant, 25 
Paige’s Com. Vol. 1. 100] restamests good very cheap,12 
** Orthodoxy as at is.” Streeters Hymns &c. &c. 


NRESH FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN AND FLOW- 
KBR SEEDS.—Just recieved at the AGRICULTURAL 
WARERKOOM, a large and unusual variety of the above seeds, 
consisting in part of 
50 Bush. SEED WHEAT, ~ 
25 do SPRING RYE, 
50 do PEAS, 4 varieties, 
BEANS. 15 do 
Herds Grass and Clover, 
Sugar Bee , Field Carrot and Rutabaga by the |b. 
FLOWER SEEDS, 40 varieties. Also, 
Ay Seperior Massachusetts Ploeghe of eoveral hinds aad 
ar i tts several kinds anda, 
great variety of Farming utensils, J. W. HOWES. 
March 25. 1846, 
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Miscellany. 
The Dead Letter Office. 

‘The Washington correspondent of the Portland 
Argus furnishes the following interesting description 
of the operations of that braneb of the General Post 
Office Department to which is transmitted all the 
uncalled letters remaining in the various post of- 
fices throughout the Union:— 

* Among che places which | have visited, is the 
Dead Letter Office, in the Post Office Departinent, 
It is certainly an interesting part of the building. 
You will be surprised at some facts f learned there. 
The business of the dead letter office alone employs 
four clerks all the time. One opens the bundles con- 
taining the letters sent to Washington, from the sev- 
eral Post Offices, after they have been acvertised, 
and no owner found for them. He passes the letters 
over to two other clerks, who open them all, to see 
if they contain any thing valuable. If they do not 
they are thrown on to the pile onthe floor. No time 
is allowed to read them, as that would be impossible, 
without a great addition of help. The oumnber of 
dead letters returned to the General Post Office is 
astonishingly large. You will he surprised when | 
tell you that it is fourteen hundred thousand a year, 
and under the cheap postage system is increasing! 
Hence it requires swift hands to open so large a 
number, without stopping to read a word. Any one 
who is so silly as to write a mess of nonsense to an 
imaginary person, supposing it will be ulrimately 
read by some one, may save himself the trouble here- 
after. He may Wepend upon it, not a word will be 
likely to be read of the letter, unless he encloses 
something valuable in it, and that would be paying 
to. dear farso small a whistle, At the end of each 
quarter, the Jetters that have heen opened having 
been accumulated to a huge mass, and having been 
in the mean time stowed into bags, are carried our 
on the plains, and there consumed in a bon fire. The 
huge bags make seven or eight cart loats each quar- 
te 





r. 

The letters containing any thing valuable, or in 
fact, any matter enclosed—are passed over to the 
fourth clerk, who occupies a separate room for the 

urpose, and there are canvassed by this gentleman, 

t is very interesting to examine the hetorgenous ma 
terials of this room, that have been extracted from 
letiers, and accumulated fore years. Here you see 
the singular matters that are transported through the 
Post Office. The amount of moneys, that at vari- 
ous times has been ‘ound in letters, is very large. 
When any thing of value, as money, drafts, &c., is 
feund, the rule is to return it to the Post Office, whence 
it came, and the Postmaster of that office must ad- 
vertise it, or use any other means best calculated to 
find the owner. If all his effirts fail, he returns it 
to the General Office, and it is labelled and filed 
awiy. Sometimes as much as $300 are found ina 
week, in dead letters! I think within this month 
several hundreds have been found. An iron chest is 
kept for the purpose of these deposites. In looking 
over the files in that chest, | was astonished at the 
amount of money there, and the large sums contain- 
ed in some of the letters. Some single letters con- 
taining $50, $40. $10, and down to $1. One letter 
contained a £10 note—very likely the property of 
some poor emigrant, (intended for his wife or child- 
ren,) who hud made a mistake in sending it and no 
owner could be found. 

Among this mouey isa good deal of counterfeit. 
The letters are labelled, not only with the sums, but 
also whether containing counterfeit or good money. 
There were many bad swall bills, scattered through 
the piles. In one case there was a bad_ half eagle, 
in another were two letters, each containing $300 
counterfeit money! ft wasona New York Bank, 
new anid nicely done—and was, no doubt, the remit- 
tance of one counterfeiter to another, who had been 
in the mean time apprehended, or was suspicious 
that he was watched, and hence bad been too cun- 
ning to call for the wicked deposite of his confeder- 
ate. In the strong box, also, was a box of change, of 
all kinds, and a large string of rings of various fan- 
cies and values taken from the dead letters, Many 
a love token of this modest kind, enveloped in a let- 
ter couched in the most honied words, and intended, 
in the mind of the writer, for the dearest girl in the 
universe, had instead of reaching its intended desti- 
nation, brought up in the dead letter office, passed 
through the practical hands of these cold, grey-haired 
clerks, who never stopped to read the tender effusion 
that cost so much racking of the heartstrirgs, and 
the delicate pledge of affection had been tossed into 
the iron chest, instead of encircling the taper finger 
of ‘the love’ for whom it was purchased. 

But passing out of the chest, the matters that meet 
your eye on the shelves and in the cases are equally 
interesting. Here are bouks, and ribbons, and gloves, 
and hosiery, and a thousand other things. I saw one 
specimen of a most splendid ribbon, of several yards, 


that seemed very much A. of place here—when it 


wae nearer to adoro bonnet of some beautiful 


dy. Rg ght ah, 

A package lay near that had not been opened. It 
was |Englund, The postaxe was $8,638, li had 
been refused at the oftie where seot, because of its 
enormous postage, and Was sent to the dead letter 
offices in due course of time. ‘Now,’ said the Su- 
perintendent, ‘I will show you what valueless thins 
are sent through the muils, in comparison to their 
expense. [ do not know what is in this, but we will 
see.’ So he open it and behold, it contained about a 
yard of coarse cloth, like crash, worth perhaps a 
shilling, which had been sent to some dry goods’ 
house in this country, asa specimen of the mano- 
facture of it, by some factory in England. Of course 
the postage being thirty times its value, it was re- 
fused by those to whom it was directed. 

I suw two night caps thut were taken from a letter 
only a few days since. Uf the poor fellow to whom 
they were sent does not sleep in a night cap until he 
gets these, his head will be cold, It is impossible 
for the Department to attend te finding owners for 
the comparatively valueless things that are received; 
as night caps, ribbons, garters, stockings, stays, 
hustles, &c, &c,, and they are therefore thrown into 
the immense receptacle of “things which are lost to 
earth, and a pretty ‘kettle of fish’ there is in that 
receptacle, you nay depend. 

In cases arranged and labelled for the purpose ; 
are the legal documents found in letters, ‘These are 
numerous, and run back for a long term of years, 
They are most carefully preserved, The beneficial 
policy of this preservation bas been ofien illustrated, 
and most strikingly so, only the other day. A gentle- 
man ina distant State wrote the Superintendent that 
some seven or eight years ago a large package of 
most valuale papers had heen lost through the Post 
Office. ‘They involved the right toa large estate. 
If he could not find them he would be irrecoverably 
rumed, and begged bim to search in the Department 
for them. He did so. He told me that the first case 
he opened, under a pile of other papers, he saw a 
large package, answering the description, He took 
it out, and it was the very papers wanted. They 
bad slept there quietly for years. The postage was 
about $10—and they hud originaliy, by some mis- 
take, failed of their rightful owner. ‘The package 
had been carefully preserved, and the owner was 
preuniarily saved, 

I have given you but a faint description, after all, 
of this interesting portion of the General Post Office 
operations. My letter, however, has reached a pru- 
dent length, and I must stop. ‘The gentleman who 
super tends this wing is Jere. O’Brien, Esq., of 
Brunswick, in ou county. He has been here about 
ten months. ‘To bis politenéss I was much indebted, 
in my observations. f have heard his gentlemanly 
deportment spoken of by others in this connection, 
He is a fine specimen of the New England gentle- 
man, and [am happy to record bis success in obtain- 
ing a place in this Department.” 





A Pleasant Surprise. 

A young tan of 19 or 20, a student in a university, 
took a walk one day with « profeseor, who was com- 
| monly called the students’ friend, such was his kind- 
/ness to the young men whose office it was to instruct, 
| While they were now walking together, and the 
professor was seeking to lead the conversation to 
grave subjects, they saw a puir of old shoes lying in 
their path, whieb they supposed to belong to a poor 
tan who was at work in the field close by, and who 
had nearly finished his day’s work. 

The young student turned to the professor, saying, 
|** let us play the man a trick: we will hide bis « bt 
| and conceal ourselves behind these bushes, and watch 

to see his perplexity when he cannot find them. ’ 

“« My dear friend,” answered the professor, “ we 
must not amuse ourselves at the expense of the poor. 
But you are rich, and you may give yourself a much 
greater pleasure by the means of this poor man. 
Put a dollar into each shoe, and then we will hide 
ourselves,” 

The student did so, and then placed himself with 
the professor behind the bushes close by, through 
which they could easily wateh the laborer, and see 
whatever wonder and joy he might express. 

The poor man had soon finished his work, and 
cume across to the path, where he had left his coat 
and shoes, While he put on the coat, he slipped 
one foot into one of his shoes; but feeling something 
hard, he stooped down, and found the dollar, As- 
tonishinent und wonder was seen upou his coun- 
tenance ; he gazed upon the dollar, turned it round, 
and looked again and again ; then he looked round 
hin on all sides, but could see no one. Now he put 
the money in his pocket and proceeded to put on the 
other shoe ; but how great was his astonishment 
when he found the other dollar! His feelings over- 
came him; he fell upon his, knees, lonke! ap, to 
heaven and uttered aloud a fervent thankegiving, in 








which he spoke of his wife, sick and helpless, and 
his children without bread, whom this vimidly buunty 
‘from some unknown band would! save from perish- 


ing. | 
"irhe young map stood there deeply affected, and 
tears filled his eyes, 

++ Now,” said the fessor, ‘‘are you not much 
hatene pleased than if. you had played your intened 
trick.” 

*©O dearest Sir,” answered the youth, “ you have 
taught me a lesson now that f will never forget, 
feel now the truth of the words which | never before 
understood, ‘ it is better to give than to receive,’ ” 

We should never approach the poor but with the 
wish to do them good, 


Warer Paoor Give,—We give the following 
different methods of preparing a strong glue. or ce- 
ment, that will withstand heat and moisture, extract- 
ed froin the Scientific American. 

1. Melt common glue iti the smallest possible quan- 
tity of water, and add, by drops, linseed oil that has 
been rendered ry by baving a small quantity of lith- 
arge boiled, in it: the glue being briskly stirred when 
‘the oil is added, 

2. Glue ill resist water to a considerable extent 
by being dissolved in skimmed milk. 

8. The addition of finely levigated chalk, to a so- 
lution of common glue in water, strengthens it, and 
renders it suitable tor signs or other work that is ex- 
posed to the weather, 

4, A glue, or cement, that will hold against fire 
and water, may be made by mixing and _ boiling to- 
gether linseed oil and qnick lime. This mixture 
must be reduced to the consistency of soft putty, and 
then spread on tin plates and dried in the shade where 
itevill dry very bard. This may afterwards be welt- 
ed like common glue, and must be used while hot, 
Eee sa me 

READING FOR ALL HOU S! 
pe Jate fire in the building occupied by tie Subseriber 
has occasioned an entire re-arrangement of his buxiness, 
and a Jarge number of volumes of the Ladies Repository have 
been gathered and are stitched in printed covers and trimmed 
ina neat style, and are offered at the low price of seventy five 
cents a volume! No book for family reading can be tound con- 
taining a greater and healthier variety than these volumes. 
comprising the 4th. 5th,6th 7th, 8th, 9th JOrh Hth Irn and 
13th volumes —which our constant subscribers have cousidered 
among the most interesting of the entire series. ‘hey will 
truly afford Reading for All Hours, and none can fail to value 
them as true companions. peculiarly saited to the home e rele, 
where all tastes are to be suited, and an impr: ssion favorable 
to Virtue is desirable. 

These volumes have hitherto always been sold at $2, and 
they are now put at the very low price of 75 cents, because 
they should be circulated and the reom they occup: is needed. 

Hereafter, no larger edition of the Kepository wil! be pub- 
lished than the subscription list requires. and there!ore po 
volumes will be Jefton hand. Only by subscribing in season 
can they be had) ‘fhe volumes now offered wii! make an ex- 

















cellent addition to School. ‘‘eachers’, and Social obrories, 
and will richly rapay the expenditure incurred in purchasing 

them 
‘Those who desire to avail themselves of the offer here made, 
are requested to send immediately for what they wish espe- 
cially those who are anxious to obtain the series of vo umes. 
E.ven in this day of cheap Books. these volumes are amouy the 
are valuable, net of mo- 


cheapest, while at the same time the 
mentary interest. but reading for all Liane 

These volumes can be sent by mai] at the smal! expense of 
25 cents their weight beiny 24 ounces each. 


A. TOMPKINS, 
Boston, April 1, 1846. [41 3m] 38 Cornhill, — 
HATS! 


HATS !! 
WM. t BURNHAM 
has received the Spring Style of 
HATS con- sisting of 
Beaver Nutria Black and 
White Brush, Blue Cassi 
mere, plain Russia, spe ior short nap 
of Prussian Moleskin and Tuarpaulin.— 
I have low crown wide brim Drab Hats for Farmers that 
cost 62 cents only. I will seli Hats of all kinds 
cheaper for eash than can be bought 
wereapy ty Vermont. 





ALSO— 
CAPS by the Wholesale and Retail as cheap as can be bought 
in New York or Boston. : 37t 


QINGLE copies of MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS of 
the latest dates constantly fr sale at 13 State street 























HE UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAN 
AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 


‘ 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING CORNER OF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, 


BY EL! BALLOU. 

Terms.—To Mail and Office Subscribers: ‘$1.50 per annum 
payable in advance or within three months invariably. No 
subscription received for less than one year, excep: the 

be paid on subscribing. No paper discontinued unti) all ar- 
rearages are paid except at the discretion of the publi: her. 
(> All Communications concerning the paper must be ad- 
dressed ta the Editor at Montpolier, Vt., and those forwa:deil 


by Mail post paip On) a 
} Aay person sending ‘us six new subscribers and 69 29 





Segara tin cman are ana 





